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ARMED FORCES DAY, 1973 


The President’s Address at the Norfolk Naval Base, Norfolk, Virginia. 
May 19, 1973 


Admiral Plite, Governor Holton, Members of the Congressional Dele- 
gation, and all of the distinguished guests here on the platform, and 
all of the distinguished people in this audience today on Armed Forces 
Day: 

Beginning on a personal note, let me say that this is a very proud 
day for Mrs. Nixon, for me, for America, and for the State of Virginia. 

As you might imagine, there were a number of suggestions made 
by the Defense Department as to where the President should go on 
Armed Forces Day. We selected Norfolk, Virginia, for reasons that all 
of you understand, and the State of Virginia, it seems to me, is a very 
appropriate place for us to celebrate this day, because it was at York- 
town, just a few miles from here, that the Armed Forces of the then very 
young country, the new United States, won the final victory that secured 
American independence. That happened in Virginia. 

It was on this soil, and in the waters offshore, that some of the most 
epic battles of the War Between the States were waged. It was from 
this great port of Norfolk that fighting ships of the United States Navy 
have sailed the seas to the wars in crises of this century, most recently 
when ships like the Independence, which is behind us here, the Newport 
News, both of which served in the Gulf of Tonkin, and when the Guam 
joined the 6th Fleet during the Jordanian crisis 3 years ago. 

Virginia has proudly been the home of some of America’s greatest 
military commanders, from Washington to Robert E. Lee to the late 
“Sunny Jim” Vandergrift of the Marines who was buried with the highest 
honors at Arlington just a few days ago. 

And Virginia today has the distinction of having more of its Sen- 
ators and Representatives serving on the two Armed Services Commit- 
tees in Congress than any State of this Union except one. That delegation 
includes four members who are with us today: Senator Byrd, Senator 
Scott, Congressman [Robert W.] Daniel, and Congressman Bill 
Whitehurst. 

You can see why Governor Holton always speaks with such pride 
of Virginia’s great tradition in the field of the Armed Services. 
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Now, what does Armed Forces Day mean? Let us think now not 
just in terms of this ship, not just in terms of the men and women who 
are serving here in our Armed Forces, but in terms of America and the 
world, for the rulebook says that—I speak as one who many years ago 
was in the Navy. As a matter of fact, I had what I, looking back, found 
was a very, rather subordinate position. I was a lieutenant junior grade, 
and if you think a lieutenant junior grade is important, ask a Navy chief 
and he will tell you how unimportant he is. 

Well, the rulebook says that the men and women who wear the 
uniform of our country are supposed to salute the Commander in Chief, 
and, of course, anyone who is elected President of the United States is 
the Commander in Chief. But on this day, I, as your Commander in 
Chief, salute you, each and every American who serves in our Army, our 
Navy, our Air Force, our Marine Corps, and our Coast Guard. Your 
courage, your steadfastness are the backbone of America’s influence 
for peace around the world. And I speak for all of America today—that 
is one of the great privileges of being President of this country—I speak 
for all of our fellow Americans when I say we owe you, those who serve 
in our Armed Forces, a debt of gratitude we can never fully repay. 

For the first time in 12 years, we can observe Armed Forces Day 
with all of our fighting forces home from Vietnam and all of our courage- 
ous prisoners of war set free and here, back home in America. 


There was and will continue to be for years to come much contro- 
versy about this longest war in America’s history, but historians will 
record in the end that no military organization ever took on a more self- 
less task and completed it more honorably than the Armed Forces of the 
United States have done in the defense of 17 million people of South 
Vietnam. It was an honorable task, and they did it well, and we owe 
them a debt for how well they did it. 


So today we pay a special, heartfelt tribute to all who made this 
achievement possible: 


—to the more than 2 million men and women now serving in 

uniform; 

—to the millions of veterans who have returned to civilian life; 

—to those missing in action and those magnificent men who 

“toughed it out” in enemy prison camps; and above all 

—to the memory of those who gave their lives for their country. 

Today, we are thankful, too, for the strengths and the sacrifices 
of America’s military families. And today we are reminded and we do 
remind those young Americans who are completing their high school 
or college education—and I speak to all of you all over the country, as 
you complete your high school or college education this spring—let me 
say to you the profession of serving this country in the new volunteer 
armed force of the 1970’s offers a career in which any young man or 
woman can find great pride and satisfaction; be proud to wear the 
uniform of the United States of America. 

Over the past several years, the chances for peace have grown 
immeasurably stronger, not only in Southeast Asia, but all over the world. 
We have brought this long war in Vietnam to an end. After a generation 
of hostility, the United States has opened a new relationship with the 
leaders of one-fourth of all the people who live in the world, the People’s 
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Republic of China. We have negotiated far-reaching agreements with 
our longtime adversary the Soviet Union, including the first limitation 
of strategic nuclear arms. We have begun revitalizing our Atlantic part- 
nership with Western Europe and our Pacific partnership with Japan. 

In the explosive Middle East, we averted a major crisis in 1970. 
We have helped to establish a cease-fire which is now well into its third 
year. 

There are still enormously difficult problems there and in other 
parts of the world, but we have come a long way over these past 5 years 
toward building a structure of peace in the world—much further simply 
than ending a long war, but building a structure that will avoid other 
wars, and that is what every American wants and that is what we are 
working toward today. 

I know that some might interpret the achievements I have just 
mentioned as the result of diplomacy, diplomacy from the President 
and the Secretary of State and others who have responsibility. But that 
interpretation would be incomplete. 

The positions that a head of state or a diplomat puts forward at 
the conference table are only as good as the national strength that stands 
behind those positions. 

So it has been the respect of other countries for our military strength 
that has been vital to our many negotiating successes during the past 4 
years. And that same military strength helps secure our own security and 
that of our friends as we go forward with them in building new 
partnerships. 

What I am saying to you today is that a large share of the credit 
for America’s progress toward building a structure of peace in the world 
goes to you, the men and women in uniform. You are the peace forces 
of the United States, because without you, we couldn’t have made the 
progress we have made. They would not have respected us, and without 
strength, we would not have the respect which leads to progress. Let’s 
keep that strength and never let it down, because our further hopes for 
peace also rely on you. 

This year, the year 1973, we face a series of negotiations even more 
significant than those of the year 1972, negotiations that will help to deter- 
mine the future of international peace and cooperation for the rest of 
this century and beyond. 

Every time I see an audience like this, I look at everybody—the older 
people, particularly the people that I see over here in wheelchairs, and 
also the young people, those that are so young, with all of their years 
ahead—and my greatest hope is, make this country a better country for 
them in the future, make this world a more peaceful world for them. 

That is what leadership is all about. ‘That is what we are dedicated 
to here today. 

In just a few weeks, as you know, General Secretary Brezhnev of the 
Soviet Union will be in this country for a summit conference to build on 
the new negotiations that we have made in United States-Soviet relations 
in Moscow 1 year ago. We are ready to join with the Soviet leaders in 
efforts to seek additional ways to limit strategic nuclear arms, to expand 
mutually advantageous trade, and, together with our allies, to work 
toward mutual and balanced reductions of the level of armed forces in 
Central Europe. 
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We are moving, as I have already indicated, toward normalization 
of our relations with the People’s Republic of China, now that our two 
nations are opening permanent liaison offices in Peking and in 
Washington. 

We are committed to wide-ranging talks with our friends in Europe 
and in Japan, with particular emphasis on placing the international econ- 
omy on a more secure and equitable footing. | 

Because all of that is at stake in the critical period ahead, we must 
reject the well-intentioned but misguided suggestions that, because of the 
progress we have made toward peace, this is the time to slash America’s 
defenses by billions of dollars. 

There could be no more certain formula for failure in the negotia- 
tions that I have just talked about, no more dangerous invitation for 
other powers to break the peace, than for us to send the President of the 
United States to the conference table as the head of the second strongest 
nation in the world. Let that never happen in the United States of 
America. 

Let me put it quite bluntly, particularly in the presence of my col- 
leagues from the House and the Senate, those distinguished Virginians 
who presently serve there and who happen to be also on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees. Often when votes come up, as to whether America will 
be strong enough to keep its commitments or be so weak that it will not 
command respect in the world, those who vote to cut our arms are said 
to be for peace and those who vote for strength are said to be for war. 

I want to put it right on the line today, bluntly: A vote for a weak 
America is a vote against peace. A vote for a strong America is a vote for 
peace, because a strong America will always keep the peace. 

If the United States were to cut back unilaterally in the strength 
of our Armed Forces without obtaining reciprocal actions or commit- 
ments in return, that action—and I speak with measured tones—that 
action of unilaterally cutting our strength before we have a mutual agree- 
ment with the other side to cut theirs as well will completely torpedo the 
chances for any successful negotiations, and those who vote to cut that 
strength will be destroying the chances, the best chance we have had 
since World War II, to build an era of peace. And so support those men 
and women who have the courage in the Congress to vote for a strong 
America, rather than to vote for a weak America. We need a strong 
America if we are going to have peace. 

Let me turn to that area of the world in which we need that strength 
so much—Southeast Asia. 

After the long ordeal we have been through, I can realize how so 
many Americans say, “We want to do no more”—just 100 days after the 
cease-fire agreements were signed in Paris. These agreements which pre- 
serve both the honor of the United States and the freedom of South Viet- 
nam were achieved in principle through a combination of diplomacy 
and strength. They can only be maintained and upheld through that same 
combination—diplomacy and strength. 

Now so far there has been considerable progress in carrying out 
the provisions of the peace agreement that we signed just 100 days ago 
in Paris. Our troops, our prisoners are home, violence in South Vietnam 
is declining, the cease-fire has been extended to Laos. 
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But compliance with the agreement is still gravely deficient in many 
respects. The cooperation which North Vietnam promised to give us in 
making a full accounting for Americans listed as missing in action has not 
been satisfactory. And I can assure you that we must and will insist that 
this promise, this pledge, this solemn agreement be kept, because just as 
America never broke faith with our prisoners of war, I can assure you 
today we will not break faith with those who are reported missing in 
action. They must all be accounted for by the North Vietnamese. 

North Vietnam, as you have probably read, has also persisted in 
violations of the Paris agreements. They have, for example, refused to 
withdraw thousands of troops from Cambodia and Laos. They have 
poured huge amounts of military equipment into these areas and into 
South Vietnam. And I say to you, my friends, today, it would be a crime 
against the memory of those Americans who made the ultimate sacrifice 
for peace in Indochina, a serious blow to this country’s ability to lead con- 
structively elsewhere in the world, for us to stand by and permit the 


peace settlement that we reached in Paris to be systematically destroyed 
by violations such as this. 


That is why we are continuing to take the necessary measures to insist 
that all parties to the agreement keep their word, live up to their obliga- 
tions. A peace agreement that is only a piece of paper is something that 
we are not interested in. 

We want a peace agreement that is adhered to. We are adhering 
to the agreement. We expect the other side to adhere to that agreement. 

It should be clearly understood by everyone concerned in this country 
and abroad, that our policy is not aimed at continuing the war in Viet- 
nam or renewing the war that has been ended. Rather the aim of our 
policy is to preserve and strengthen the peace, a peace which we achieved 
at great cost in the past, which holds such promise in the future. 

During the homecoming ceremonies for our returning prisoners of 
war several weeks ago, you may recall that one of the men had a small 
American flag which he had made while he was in prison. He carried 
it out to freedom with him. His name was Major Robert Pell, United 
States Air Force. When his turn came to speak, he held up that small 


flag and said, “We never lost faith in the American people, and we knew 
these colors wouldn’t run.” 


We can be proud today that all during the long struggle in Viet- 
nam, these colors—and there they are, see them there, gloriously flying 
in the wind—these colors didn’t run from America’s commitment to 
freedom and peace in the world. And let us resolve today, they are not 
going to start running now, not in Southeast Asia, not anywhere around 
the globe, wherever people put their trust in America. 


I have seen virtually all of the world—not to every country but to 
most of them. I have seen hundreds of millions of people—young people 
like those I see here today, as well as their parents. And as I see them, 
I know that the hopes for all the people in the world—not just the 200 
million Americans, but of 3 billion people in the world—the hopes of all 
the world’s children for peace—they rest right here and nowhere else. 
They rest in our hands, in America’s hands, and believe me, those hopes 
rest in good hands, in good hands. 
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And that whole world today is watching to see whether the Star- 
Spangled Banner still waves over the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. Well, together let us prove that it does. Let us so conduct our- 
selves at home that we truly remain the land of the free. And let us so 
meet our responsibilities in the world as to show that we are still, more 


than ever, the home of the brave. 


And then we can look to the future with confidence that Armed 
Forces Day in the years to come will be not only a day of pride but also 
a day of peace for America and for all the people of the world. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:12 p.m. at pier 12, Norfolk Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 





White House Fellows 


Announcement of Appointments for the 1973-74 
Program. May 21, 1973 


The President today announced the appointments of 
the 1973-74 White House Fellows. The 1973-74 Fellows, 
the ninth group since the creation of the program, were 
selected from a field of over 2,000 applicants and represent 
the best of the Nation’s rising young leadership. They will 
begin their year of service with the Federal Government 
in September. 

Appointed today were: 


Lr. Cor. Wiii1am E. Barry, USAF, 34, of Evanston, IIl., Chief of 
Aeromedical Services, USAF Hospital, and operations test pilot, 
4900 Flight Test Group, Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex. 

Lr. Cot. Freperick S. Benson, III, USA, 35, of Alexandria, Va., 
Battalion Commander, Ist Battalion, 31st Infantry, 2d Infantry 
Division, Korea. 

Lr. Cor. Peter M. Dawkins, USA, 35, of Alexandria, Va., Battal- 
ion Commander, 2d Infantry Division, Korea. 

Ursuta OTe Farrei, 30, of New York, N.Y., eastern regional 
marketing practices representative for International Business 
Machines, New York, N.Y. 

James A. FLETCHER, 28, of Watertown, Mass., marketing repre- 
sentative with International Business Machines, Boston public 
sector office, Boston, Mass. 

Jounnie L. GaLLemore, Jr., 33, of Durham, N.C., associate direc- 
tor of medical education, assistant professor of psychiatry, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Barsara W. Hancock, 28, of Morrisville, Pa., program analyst, 
central administration, East Windsor Regional School District, 
Hightstown, N.J. 

Bruce B. Henry, 33, of Lexington, Mass., senior department man- 
ager, Polaroid Corporation, Waltham, Mass. 

Davp L. Jackson, 33, of Baltimore, Md., resident in the depart- 
ment of neurology, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Capt. Epwarp R. Jayne, II, USAF, 28, of Valdosta, Ga., instructor 
pilot, 3550 Pilot Training Wing, Moody Air Force Base, Ga. 

Doris M. Meissner, 31, of Chevy Chase, Md., executive director 
of the National Women’s Political Caucus, Washington, D.C. 

DeELano MERIWETHER, 30, of Waltham, Mass., fellow in hematology, 
Harvard medical unit, Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, 
Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Lt. Cot. Joun H. Moe rerinc, USA, 35, of Fairfax, Va., staff 
officer, Office of the Assistant Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, 
the Pentagon. 

Grrpert S. OmeEnn, 31, of Seattle, Wash., assistant professor of 
medicine, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


WarrEN Rustanp, 30, of Tucson, Ariz., president and chairman 
of the board, Executive Analysts, Inc., Tucson, Ariz. 


Betty JEAN SHELTON, 26, of Minneapolis, Minn., assistant product 
manager, new enterprises, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Micuaet J. Spector, 33, of Shorewood, Wis., partner in the law firm 
of Brady, Tyrrell, Cotter and Cutler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

AvBert C. Zapanta, 32, of Monterey Park, Calif., director, eco- 
nomic and business development, the East Los Angeles 

_ Community Union, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The White House Fellows program was created in 
1964 with the purpose of providing outstanding young 
Americans with some firsthand experience in the process 
of governing the Nation by affording them the opportu- 
nity of a year’s service at the highest levels of the Federal 
Government. As President Nixon has stated, “. . . it 
was generally thought that those who would be selected 
as Fellows from around the country would have an oppor- 
tunity to broaden their perspective. . . . what we found 
is that the presence of the White House Fellows in the 
departments has broadened our perspective.” 


Fellows are assigned either to the staff of the President 
or to members of his Cabinet for their year-long fellow- 
ship. The program is open to persons from all sectors of 
the national life between the ages of 23 and 35, with the 
exception of Federal Government employees. Applications 
and additional information can be obtained from the 
President’s Commission on White House Fellowships, 
Washington, D.C. 20415. 


Agency for International Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Matthew J. Harvey To Be Assistant Administrator 
for Legislative Affairs. May 21,1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Matthew J. Harvey, of Upper Marlboro, Md., to 
be Assistant Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development for Legislative Affairs. He will succeed 
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Bert M. Tollefson, who held the position until May 15, 
1971. 


Mr. Harvey has been Director of the Office of Legisla- 
tive Affairs of the Agency for International Development 
since May 1971. He has been with AID since 1962, serv- 
ing as a Congressional Liaison Officer until 1969 when he 
became Director of the Congressional Liaison Staff in the 
Office of Legislative and Public Affairs. 

He was born on December 13, 1924, in Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Harvey received his A.B. degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1947 and did graduate work in political science 
at Boston University during 1948-49 after 1 year as a 
high school teacher in Boston. From 1943 to 1946 he 
served as an officer in the U.S. Navy. 


Mr. Harvey was an investment counselor in Boston 
from 1949 to 1953, when he joined the professional staff 
of the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Small Business. 
From 1955 to 1962 he was Administrative Assistant to 
Congressman William S. Mailliard of California. 

He is married to the former Faye Welch. They have 
three children and reside in Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Grady Perry, Jr., To Be a Member. 
May 22, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Grady Perry, Jr., of Gadsden, Ala., to be a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for a term of 4 
years expiring June 30, 1977. He will succeed Thomas Hal 
Clarke, who has been a member since August 4, 1969. 

Since July 1965, Mr. Perry has been Congressional 
Liaison Officer for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
He joined the FHLBB staff after serving from February 
1957 to July 1965 as chief clerk of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

He was born on February 23, 1931, in Fyffe, Ala. Mr. 
Perry did his undergraduate work at the George Wash- 
ington University and American University and has done 
graduate work at American University. From 1952 to 
1954 he served in the U.S. Marine Corps, including | 
year of service in Korea. 

He began his Government service in 1949 as a clerk in 
the House Document Room. From 1955 to 1957 he 
served as legislative assistant to Congressman Albert 
Rains of Alabama. 

Mr. Perry is married to the former Louise Wallace. 
They have two sons and reside in Laurel, Md. 


Department of Defense 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Terence E. 
McClary To Be Assistant Secretary (Comptroller ). 
May 22, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Terence E. McClary, of Lynnfield, Mass., to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). He will 
succeed Robert C. Moot, who held the position from 
March 3, 1969, until January 20, 1973. 

Mr. McClary has been vice president (comptroller 
and contracts ) of Sanders Associates, Inc., Nashua, N.H., 
since October 1, 1969. He was elected a director of the 
firm in October 1972. 

From 1949 to 1969, Mr. McClary held a number of 
management positions with General Electric Co. During 
his last 5 years with General Electric, he was manager of 
finance for the aircraft engine group. 

He was born on December 1, 1921, in Lincoln, Nebr. 
Mr. McClary served in the U.S. Army from 1942 to 1946 
as a rifleman in an infantry group. He was graduated at 
the top of his class from the University of Nebraska in 
1949, with a B.S. in business administration. 

Mr. McClary is married to the former Florence Harris. 
They have twin daughters, Karyn and Karyl. 


Department of the Navy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Jack L. 
Bowers To Be Assistant Secretary for Installations 
and Logistics. May 22,1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Jack L. Bowers, of El Cajon, Calif., to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Installations and Logistics. He 
will succeed Charles L. Ill, who has held the position 
since July 20, 1971. 

Since September 1970, Mr. Bowers has been president 
of the Electro Dynamic Division of General Dynamics 
Corp., now known as the Pomona and Electronics Divi- 
sions of General Dynamics. From 1965 to 1970, Mr. 
Bowers was general manager, then president of the Con- 
vair Division of General Dynamics, in San Diego, Calif. 

During 1964—65, Mr. Bowers was director of electronics 
system for General Dynamics, in New York, N.Y., and 
from 1960 to 1964 he was vice president and general man- 
ager of the electronics division of Avco Corp., in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Bowers has been with divisions of General 
Dynamics since 1946, serving as a research engineer at 
the Convair Division (1946-52), engineer at the Con- 
vair/Pomona Division (1952-55), assistant to the vice 
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president, engineering, Convair Division (1955-56), and 
assistant chief engineer, Convair Astronautics (1956-60). 

He was born in Colorado Springs, Colo., on August 25, 
1920. Mr. Bowers received his B.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing from Carnegie Institute of Technology in 1942. After 
military training during 1943, he was assigned to the Spe- 
cial Projects Laboratory at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio, where he was responsible for de- 
velopment of electronic countermeasures equipment in 
the Development Branch, through January 1946. 

Mr. Bowers is married to the former Mildred Neel of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They have four children and reside in 
E] Cajon, Calif. 


General Services Administration 


Statement by the President Upon Directing the Agency 
To Assume a Broader Management Role and 
Announcing His Intention To Nominate Arthur 

F. Sampson To Be Administrator, With Dwight A. 

Ink as Deputy Administrator. May 22, 1973 


One of the great challenges of governing well today is to 
make the institutions of Government an efficient servant of 
the people, rather than simply a mammoth machine run- 
ning by its own momentum. It is a task that demands all 
of the modern management skills we can muster. 

In creating the Office of Management and Budget in 
1970, I took a major step toward upgrading the effective- 
ness of management in the Federal executive branch. My 
proposals to consolidate and streamline the domestic 
Cabinet departments point in this same direction. 

I am now taking additional action to improve the cali- 
ber of management in the Federal Government. I have 
directed that the General Services Administration assume 
a broader management role by becoming the President’s 
principal instrument for developing better systems for 
providing administrative support to all executive branch 
activities. 

This shift of responsibilities is being accomplished as 
follows : 

—By Executive order, I have transferred to the General 
Services Administration many functions previously 
exercised by the Office of Management and Budget in 
the areas of financial management systems develop- 
ment, procurement, contracting, property management, 
and automatic data processing management. GSA now 
has overall leadership responsibility for developing Gov- 
ernment-wide policy in these areas and for seeing that 
such policy is carried out within the departments and 
agencies. It has assumed these responsibilities under the 
broad policy oversight of the Office of Management and 
Budget, drawing upon OMB’s assistance in resolving 
major policy issues. 


—I am also transferring from OMB to GSA the Reloca- 
tion Assistance Implementation Committee, which 
provides Government-wide leadership in assuring uni- 
form, fair, and equitable treatment of persons dis- 
placed by Federal or federally assisted programs. The 
Committee will be chaired by the GSA Administrator. 

—Finally, now that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1973 
has been cleared by the Congress to take effect on 
July 1, transferring to the President all functions pres- 
ently vested by statute in the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness or its Director, many of the functions of 
that agency will be delegated to the General Services 
Administration. These will include functions in the 
areas of civil defense, emergency preparedness planning, 
continuity of civil government, resources planning and 
analysis, and strategic materials stockpile planning— 
many of which are closely related to functions already 
performed by GSA. 


All these changes will equip the General Services Ad- 
ministration to act as a strong partner of the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in carrying forward a coordinated effort to improve 
Federal management. 

GSA’s broad‘new mission calls for strong, experienced 
leadership in the top command. I am pleased to announce 
my intention to nominate Arthur F. Sampson for the post 
of Administrator of the expanded agency. Mr. Sampson 
has already served with distinction as Acting Administra- 
tor. Dwight A. Ink, a career official whose wide Federal 
executive experience includes service as an Assistant Di- 
rector of OMB since the establishment of that office, will 
become Deputy Administrator of GSA. 

In addition, I will expect all other Federal department 
and agency heads and their organizations to cooperate 
fully with GSA as it undertakes its new responsibilities. 

By imposing greater order on fragmented and overlap- 
ping Federal management efforts and by establishing 
greater uniformity of administrative processes throughout 
the executive branch, the reorganized General Services 
Administration should make a significant contribution 
toward cutting red tape and achieving a more economical, 
effective, and responsive Federal Government. 


NOTE: For an announcement of the President’s intention to nomi- 
nate Mr. Sampson, see the following item. 


General Services Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Arthur 
F. Sampson To Be Administrator. May 22, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Arthur F. Sampson of Camp Hill, Pa., to be Admin- 
istrator of General Services. He will succeed Robert L. 
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Kunzig, who is now an associate judge of the U.S. Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. Sampson has been Acting Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services since June 2, 1972. He joined the General 
Services Administration in 1969 as Commissioner of the 
Federal Supply Service. From 1970 to 1972 he was Com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings Service in GSA and the 
first Deputy Administrator of GSA for Special Projects. 

He came to the General Services Administration after 
6 years in Pennsylvania State government, where he was 
secretary of administration and budget secretary under 
Gov. Raymond P. Shafer, and deputy secretary for pro- 
curement, department of property and supplies, under 
Gov. William W. Scranton. Prior to entering government 
service, he was employed by the General Electric Co. for 
12 years. 

Mr. Sampson was born on October 8, 1926, in Warren, 
R.I. He received his B.S. degree in business adminis- 
tration from the University of Rhode Island in 1951 and 
has done graduate work at the George Washington 
University. 

Active in several professional organizations, Mr. Samp- 
son was presented the Synergy III Award for outstanding 
contributions toward the advancement of architecture by 
the Society of American Registered Architects in 1972. 
In 1973 he was selected as one of the Top Ten Public 
Works Men of the Year, and he was named an honorary 
member of the American Institute of Architects. 

He and his wife, Blanche, have four children and reside 
in Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: For the President’s statement upon announcing his intention 
to nominate Mr. Sampson, see the preceding item. 


The Watergate Investigation 


Statements by the President. May 22, 1973 


Recent news accounts growing out of testimony in the 
Watergate investigations have given grossly misleading 
impressions of many of the facts, as they relate both to my 
own role and to certain unrelated activities involving na- 
tional security. 

Already, on the basis of second- and third-hand hearsay 
testimony by persons either convicted or themselves under 
investigation in the case, I have found myself accused of 
involvement in activities I never heard of until I read 
about them in news accounts. 

These impressions could also lead to a serious misunder- 
standing of those national security activities which, though 
totally unrelated to Watergate, have become entangled in 
the case. They could lead to further compromise of sensi- 
tive national security information. 


I will not abandon my responsibilities. I will continue 
to do the job I was elected to do. 

In the accompanying statement, I have set forth the 
facts as I know them as they relate to my own role, 

With regard to the specific allegations that have been 
made, I can and do state categorically: 


1. I,had no prior knowledge of the Watergate 
operation. 

2. I took no part in, nor was I aware of, any subsequent 
efforts that may have been made to cover up 
Watergate. 

. At no time did I authorize any offer of executive 
clemency for the Watergate defendants, nor did I 
know of any such offer. 

. I did not know, until the time of my own investiga- 
tion, of any effort to provide the Watergate defend- 
ants with funds. 

. At no time did I attempt, or did I authorize others 
to attempt, to implicate the CIA in the Watergate 
matter. 

. It was not until the time of my own investigation 
that I learned of the break-in at the office of Mr. 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and I specifically authorized 
the furnishing of this information to Judge Byrne. 

7. I neither authorized nor encouraged subordinates to 
engage in illegal or improper campaign tactics. 

In the accompanying statement, I have sought to pro- 
vide the background that may place recent allegations in 
perspective. I have specifically stated that executive 
privilege will not be invoked as to any testimony concern- 
ing possible criminal conduct or discussions of possible 
criminal conduct, in the matters under investigation. I 
want the public to learn the truth about Watergate and 
those guilty of any illegal actions brought to justice. 


Allegations surrounding the Watergate affair have so 
escalated that I feel a further statement from the President 
is required at this time. 

A climate of sensationalism has developed in which 
even second- or third-hand hearsay charges are headlined 
as fact and repeated as fact. 

Important national security operations which them- 
selves had no connection with Watergate have become 
entangled in the case. 

As a result, some national security information has 
already been made public through court orders, through 
the subpoenaing of documents, and through testimony 
witnesses have given in judicial and Congressional pro- 
ceedings. Other sensitive documents are now threatened 
with disclosure. Continued silence about those operations 
would compromise rather than protect them, and would 
also serve to perpetuate a grossly distorted view—which 
recent partial disclosures have given—of the nature and 
purpose of those operations. 
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The purpose of this statement is threefold: 

—First, to set forth the facts about my own relationship 
to the Watergate matter; 

—Second, to place in some perspective some of the more 
sensational—and inaccurate—of the charges that have 
filled the headlines in recent days, and also some of the 
matters that are currently being discussed in Senate testi- 
mony and elsewhere; 

—Third, to draw the distinction between national secu- 
rity operations and the Watergate case. To put the other 
matters in perspective, it will be necessary to describe the 
national security operations first. 

In citing these national security matters, it is not my 
intention to place a national security “cover” on Water- 
gate, but rather to separate them out from Watergate— 
and at the same time to explain the context in which cer- 
tain actions took place that were later misconstrued or 
misused. 

Long before the Watergate break-in, three important 
national security operations took place which have subse- 
quently become entangled in the Watergate case. 

—The first operation, begun in 1969, was a program of 
wiretaps. All were legal, under the authorities then exist- 
ing. They were undertaken to find and stop serious 
national security leaks. 


—The second operation was a reassessment, which I 
ordered in 1970, of the adequacy of internal security 
measures. This resulted in a plan and a directive to 
strengthen our intelligence operations. They were pro- 
tested by Mr. Hoover, and as a result of his protest they 
were not put into effect. : 


—The third operation was the establishment, in 1971, 
of a Special Investigations Unit in the White House. Its 
primary mission was to plug leaks of vital security infor- 
mation. I also directed this group to prepare an accurate 
history of certain crucial national security matters which 
occurred under prior administrations, on which the Gov- 
ernment’s records were incomplete. 


Here is the background of these three security opera- 
tions initiated in my Administration. 


1969 WirETAPS 


By mid-1969, my Administration had begun a number 
of highly sensitive foreign policy initiatives. They were 
aimed at ending the war in Vietnam, achieving a settle- 
ment in the Middle East, limiting nuclear arms, and estab- 
lishing new relationships among the great powers. These 
involved highly secret diplomacy. They were closely inter- 
related. Leaks of secret information about any one could 
endanger all. 

Exactly that happened. News accounts appeared in 
1969, which were obviously based on leaks—some of them 
extensive and detailed—by people having access to the 
most highly classified security materials. 

There was no way to carry forward these diplomatic 


initiatives unless further leaks could be prevented. This 
required finding the source of the leaks. 

In order to do this, a special program of wiretaps was 
instituted in mid-1969 and terminated in February 1971. 
Fewer than 20 taps, of varying duration, were involved. 
They produced important leads that made it possible to 
tighten the security of highly sensitive materials. I author- 
ized this entire program. Each individual tap was under- 
taken in accordance with procedures legal at the time and 
in accord with longstanding precedent. 

The persons who were subject to these wiretaps were 
determined through coordination among the Director of 
the FBI, my Assistant for National Security Affairs, and 
the Attorney General. Those wiretapped were selected on 
the basis of access to the information leaked, material in 
security files, and evidence that developed as the inquiry 
proceeded. 

Information thus obtained was made available to senior 
officials responsible for national security matters in order 
to curtail further leaks. 


Tue 1970 INTELLIGENCE PLAN 


In the spring and summer of 1970, another security 
problem reached critical proportions. In March a wave 
of bombings and explosions struck college campuses and 
cities. There were 400 bomb threats in one 24-hour period 
in New York City. Rioting and violence on college cam- 
puses reached a new peak after the Cambodian operation 
and the tragedies at Kent State and Jackson State. The 
1969-70 school year brought nearly 1,800 campus dem- 
onstrations and nearly 250 cases of arson on campus. Many 
colleges closed. Gun battles between guerrilla-style groups 
and police were taking place. Some of the disruptive ac- 
tivities were receiving foreign support. 

Complicating the task of maintaining security was the 
fact that, in 1966, certain types of undercover FBI oper- 
ations that had been conducted for many years had been 
suspended. This also had substantially impaired our abil- 
ity to collect foreign intelligence information. At the same 
time, the relationships between the FBI and other intelli- 
gence agencies had been deteriorating. By May 1970, FBI 
Director Hoover shut off his agency’s liaison with the CIA 
altogether. 


On June 5, 1970, I met with the Director of the FBI 
(Mr. Hoover), the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (Mr. Richard Helms), the Director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency (Gen. Donald V. Bennett) , and 
the Director of the National Security Agency (Adm. Noel 
Gayler). We discussed the urgent need for better intelli- 
gence operations. I appointed Director Hoover as 
chairman of an interagency committee to prepare recom- 
mendations. 


On June 25, the committee submitted a report which 
included specific options for expanded intelligence oper- 
ations, and on July 23 the agencies were notified by 
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memorandum of the options approved. After reconsider- 
ation, however, prompted by the opposition of Director 
Hoover, the agencies were notified 5 days later, on July 28, 
that the approval had been rescinded. The options initially 
approved had included resumption of certain intelligence 
operations which had been suspended in 1966. These in 
turn had included authorization for surreptitious entry— 
breaking and entering, in effect—on specified categories 
of targets in specified situations related to national 
security. 

Because the approval was withdrawn before it had 
been implemented, the net result was that the plan for 
expanded intelligence activities never went into effect. 

The documents spelling out this 1970 plan are ex- 
tremely sensitive. They include—and are based upon— 
assessments of certain foreign intelligence capabilities and 
procedures, which of course must remain secret. It was 
this unused plan and related documents that John Dean 
removed from the White House and placed in a safe 
deposit box, giving the keys to Judge Sirica. The same 
plan, still unused, is being headlined today. 

Coordination among our intelligence agencies con- 
tinued to fall short of our national security needs. In 
July 1970, having earlier discontinued the FBI’s liaison 
with the CIA, Director Hoover ended the FBI’s normal 
liaison with all other agencies except the White House. 
To help remedy this, an Intelligence Evaluation Com- 
mittee was created in December 1970. Its members in- 
cluded representatives of the White House, CIA, FBI, 
NSA, the Departments of Justice, Treasury, and Defense, 
and the Secret Service. 

The Intelligence Evaluation Committee and its staff 
were instructed to improve coordination among the in- 
telligence community and to prepare evaluations and esti- 
mates of domestic intelligence. I understand that its 
activities are now under investigation. I did not authorize 
nor do I have any knowledge of any illegal activity by 
this Committee. If it went beyond its charter and did en- 
gage in any illegal activities, it was totally without my 
knowledge or authority. 


Tue SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS UNIT 


On Sunday, June 13, 1971, The New York Times pub- 
lished the first installment of what came to be known as 
“The Pentagon Papers.” Not until a few hours before 
publication did any responsible Government official know 
that they had been stolen. Most officials did not know they 
existed. No senior official of the Government had read 
them or knew with certainty what they contained. 

All the Government knew, at first, was that the papers 
comprised 47 volumes and some 7,000 pages, which had 
been taken from the most sensitive files of the Departments 
of State and Defense and the CIA, covering military and 
diplomatic moves in a war that was still going on. 


Moreover, a majority of the documents published with 
the first three installments in The Times had not been 
included in the 47-volume study—raising serious ques- 
tions about what and how much else might have been 
taken. 

There was every reason to believe this was a security 
leak of unprecedented proportions. 

It created a situation in which the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on foreign relations even in the best of 
circumstances could have been severely compromised. 
Other governments no longer knew whether they could 
deal with the United States in confidence. Against the 
background of the delicate negotiations the United States 
was then involved in on a number of fronts—with regard 
to Vietnam, China, the Middle East, nuclear arms limi- 
tations, U.S.—Soviet relations, and others—in which the 
utmost degree of confidentiality was vital, it posed a threat 
so grave as to require extraordinary actions. 

Therefore during the week following the Pentagon 
Papers publication, I approved the creation of a Special 
Investigations Unit within the White House—which later 
came to be known as the “plumbers.” This was a small 
group at the White House whose principal purpose was 
to stop security leaks and to investigate other sensitive 
security matters. I looked to John Ehrlichman for the 
supervision of this group. 

Egil Krogh, Mr. Ehrlichman’s assistant, was put in 
charge. David Young was added to this unit, as were 
E. Howard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy. 

The unit operated under extremely tight security rules. 
Its existence and functions were known only to a very few 
persons at the White House. These included Messrs. 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, and Dean. 

At about the time the unit was created, Daniel Ells- 
berg was identified as the person who had given the Penta- 
gon Papers to The New York Times. I told Mr. Krogh 
that as a matter of first priority, the unit should find out 
all it could about Mr. Ellsberg’s associates and his motives. 
Because of the extreme gravity of the situation, and not 
then knowing what additional national secrets Mr. Ells- 
berg might disclose, I did impress upon Mr. Krogh the 
vital importance to the national security of his assign- 
ment. I did not authorize and had no knowledge of any 
illegal means to be used to achieve this goal. 

However, because of the emphasis I put on the crucial 
importance of protecting the national security, I can 
understand how hiyhly motivated individuals could have 
felt justified in engaging in specific activities that I would 
have disapproved had they been brought to my attention. 

Consequently, as President, I must and do assume re- 
sponsibility for such actions despite the fact that I at no 
time approved or had knowledge of them. 

I also assigned the unit a number of other investigatory 
matters, dealing in part with compiling an accurate rec- 
ord of events related to the Vietnam war, on which the 
Government’s records were inadequate (many previous 
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records having been removed with the change of adminis- 
trations) and which bore directly on the negotiations then 
in progress. Additional assignments included tracing down 
other national security leaks, including one that seriously 
compromised the U.S. negotiating position in the SALT 
talks. 


The work of the unit tapered off around the end of 
1971. The nature of its work was such that it involved 
matters that, from a national security standpoint, were 
highly sensitive then and remain so today. 

These intelligence activities had no connection with the 
break-in of the Democratic headquarters, or the aftermath. 


I considered it my responsibility to see that the Water- 
gate investigation did not impinge adversely upon the na- 
tional security area. For example, on April 18, 1973, 
when I learned that Mr. Hunt, a former member of the 
Special Investigations Unit at the White House, was to 
be questioned by the U.S. Attorney, I directed Assistant 
Attorney General Petersen to pursue every issue involving 
Watergate but to confine his investigation to Watergate 
and related matters and to stay out of national security 
matters. Subsequently, on April 25, 1973, Attorney Gen- 
eral Kleindienst informed me that because the Govern- 
ment had clear evidence that Mr. Hunt was involved in 
the break-in of the office of the psychiatrist who had 
treated Mr. Ellsberg, he, the Attorney General, believed 
that despite the fact that no evidence had been obtained 
from Hunt’s acts, a report should nevertheless be made to 


the court trying the Ellsberg case. I concurred, and di- 
rected that the information be transmitted to Judge Byrne 
immediately. 


WATERGATE 


The burglary and bugging of the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters came as a complete surprise to 
me. I had no inkling that any such illegal activities had 
been planned by persons associated with my campaign; 
if I had known, I would not have permitted it. My im- 
mediate reaction was that those guilty should be brought 
to justice, and, with the five burglars themselves already 
in custody, I assumed that they would be. 

Within a few days, however, I was advised that there 
was a possibility of CIA involvement in some way. 

It did seem to me possible that, because of the involve- 
ment of former CIA personnel, and because of some of 
their apparent associations, the investigation could lead 
to the uncovering of covert CIA operations totally unre- 
lated to the Watergate break-in. 

In addition, by this time, the name of Mr. Hunt had 
surfaced in connection with Watergate, and I was alerted 
to the fact that he had previously been a member of the 
Special Investigations Unit in the White House. There- 
fore, I was also concerned that the Watergate investigation 
might well lead to an inquiry into the activities of the 
Special Investigations Unit itself. 


In this area, I felt it was important to avoid disclosure 
of the details of the national security matters with which 
the group was concerned. I knew that once the existence 
of the group became known, it would lead inexorably to 
a discussion of these matters, some of which remain, even 
today, highly sensitive. 

I wanted justice done with regard to Watergate; but in 
the scale of national priorities with which I had to deal— 
and not at that time having any idea of the extent of 
political abuse which Watergate reflected—I also had to 
be deeply concerned with ensuring that neither the covert 
operations of the CIA nor the operations of the Special 
Investigations Unit should be compromised. Therefore, 
I instructed Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman to ensure 
that the investigation of the break-in not expose either an 
unrelated covert operation of the CIA or the activities of 
the White House investigations unit—and to see that this 
was personally coordinated between General Walters, the 
Deputy Director of the CIA, and Mr. Gray of the FBI. 
It was certainly not my intent, nor my wish, that the in- 
vestigation of the Watergate break-in or of related acts 
be impeded in any way. 

On July 6, 1972, I telephoned the Acting Director of 
the FBI, L. Patrick Gray, to congratulate him on his 
successful handling of the hijacking of a Pacific Southwest 
Airlines plane the previous day. During the conversation 
Mr. Gray discussed with me the progress of the Water- 
gate investigation, and I asked him whether he had talked 
with General Walters. Mr. Gray said that he had, and that 
General Walters had assured him that the CIA was not 
involved. In the discussion, Mr. Gray suggested that the 
matter of Watergate might lead higher. I told him to press 
ahead with his investigation. 

It now seems that later, through whatever complex of 
individual motives and possible misunderstandings, there 
were apparently wide-ranging efforts to limit the inves- 
tigation or to conceal the possible involvement of members 
of the Administration and the campaign committee. 

I was not aware of any such efforts at the time. Neither, 
until after I began my own investigation, was I aware of 
any fundraising for defendants convicted of the break-in 
at Democratic headquarters, much less authorize any such 
fundraising. Nor did I authorize any offer of executive 
clemency for any of the defendants. 

In the weeks and months that followed Watergate, I 
asked for, and received, repeated assurances that Mr. 
Dean’s own investigation (which included reviewing files 
and sitting in on FBI interviews with White House per- 
sonnel) had cleared everyone then employed by the White 
House of involvement. 

In summary, then: 

(1) I had no prior knowledge of the Watergate bug- 
ging operation, or of any illegal surveillance activities for 
political purposes. 

(2) Long prior to the 1972 campaign, I did set in 
motion certain internal security measures, including legal 
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wiretaps, which I felt were necessary from a national secu- 
rity standpoint and, in the climate then prevailing, also 
necessary from a domestic security standpoint. 

(3) People who had been involved in the national 
security operations later, without my knowledge or ap- 
proval, undertook illegal activities in the political cam- 
paign of 1972. 

(4) Elements of the early post-Watergate reports led 
me to suspect, incorrectly, that the CIA had been in some 
way involved. They also led me to surmise, correctly, that 
since persons originally recruited for covert national secu- 
rity activities had participated in Watergate, an unre- 
stricted investigation of Watergate might lead to and 
expose those covert national security operations. 

(5) I sought to prevent the exposure of these covert 
national security activities, while encouraging those con- 
ducting the investigation to pursue their inquiry into the 
Watergate itself. I so instructed my staff, the Attorney 
General, and the Acting Director of the FBI. 

(6) I also specifically instructed Mr. Haldeman and 
Mr. Ehrlichman to ensure that the FBI would not carry 
its investigation into areas that might compromise these 
covert national security activities, or those of the CIA. 

(7) At no time did I authorize or know about any 
offer of executive clemency for the Watergate defendants. 
Neither did I know until the time of my own investiga- 
tion of any efforts to provide them with funds. 


CONCLUSION 


With hindsight, it is apparent that I should have given 
more heed to the warning signals I received along the 
way about a Watergate cover-up and less to the 
reassurances. 

With hindsight, several other things also become clear: 

—With respect to campaign practices, and also with 
respect to campaign finances, it should now be obvious 
that no campaign in history has ever been subjected to 
the kind of intensive and searching inquiry that has been 
focused on the campaign waged in my behalf in 1972. 

It is clear that unethical, as well as illegal, activities 
took place in the course of that campaign. 

None of these took place with my specific approval or 
knowledge. To the extent that I may in any way have 
contributed to the climate in which they took place, I did 
not intend to; to the extent that I failed to prevent them, 
I should have been more vigilant. 


It was to help ensure against any repetition of this in 
the future that last week I proposed the establishment of 
a top-level, bipartisan, independent commission to rec- 
ommend a comprehensive reform of campaign laws and 
practices. Given the priority I believe it deserves, such 
reform should be possible before the next Congressional 
elections in 1974. 


—It now appears that there were persons who may 
have gone beyond my directives, and sought to expand on 


my efforts to protect the national security operations in 
order to cover up any involvement they or certain others 
might have had in Watergate. The extent to which this is 
true, and who may have participated and to what degree, 
are questions that it would not be proper to address here. 
The proper forum for settling these matters is in the 
courts. 

—To the extent that I have been able to determine what 
probably happened in the tangled course of this affair, on 
the basis of my own recollections and of the conflicting 
accounts and evidence that I have seen, it would appear 
that one factor at work was that at critical points various 
people, each with his own perspective and his own respon- 
sibilities, saw the same situation with different eyes and 
heard the same words with different ears. What might 
have seemed insignificant to one seemed significant to 
another; what one saw in terms of public responsibility, 
another saw in terms of political opportunity; and mixed 
through it all, I am sure, was a concern on the part of 
many that the Watergate scandal should not be allowed to 
get in the way of what the Administration sought to 
achieve. 


The truth about Watergate should be brought out—in 
an orderly way, recognizing that the safeguards of judicial 
procedure are designed to find the truth, not to hide the 
truth. 

With his selection of Archibald Cox—who served both 
President Kennedy and President Johnson as Solicitor 
General—as the special supervisory prosecutor for matters 
related to the case, Attorney General-designate Richard- 
son has demonstrated his own determination to see the 
truth brought out. In this effort he has my full support. 

Considering the number of persons involved in this case 
whose testimony might be subject to a claim of executive 
privilege, I recognize that a clear definition of that claim 
has become central to the effort to arrive at the truth. 


Accordingly, executive privilege will not be invoked as 
to any testimony concerning possible criminal conduct or 
discussions of possible criminal conduct, in the matters 
presently under investigation, including the Watergate af- 
fair and the alleged cover-up. 

I want to emphasize that this statement is limited to 
my own recollections of what I said and did relating to 
security and to the Watergate. I have specifically avoided 
any attempt to explain what other parties may have said 
and done. My own information on those other matters is 
fragmentary, and to some extent contradictory. Additional 
information may be forthcoming of which I am unaware. 
It is also my understanding that the information which 
has been conveyed to me has also become available to 
those prosecuting these matters. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be prejudicial and unfair of me to render 
my opinions on the activities of others; those judgments 
must be left to the judicial process, our best hope for 
achieving the just result that we all seek. 
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As more information is developed, I have no doubt that 
more questions will be raised. To the extent that I am able, 
I shall also seek to set forth the facts as known to me with 
respect to those questions. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Tilton H. 
Dobbin To Be Assistant Secretary for Domestic and 
International Business. May 23, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Tilton H. Dobbin, of Owings Mills, Md., to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic and Inter- 
national Business. He will succeed Andrew E. Gibson 
who held the position until December 31, 1972. 

Mr. Dobbin, since 1960, has been president, chairman 
of the executive committee and member of the board of 
directors of the Maryland National Bank, in Baltimore, 
Md. He was vice president of the Maryland National 
Bank from 1957 to 1960 and was with the bank earlier 
from 1936 to 1940 and from 1946 to 1950. 

From 1950 to 1953, Mr. Dobbin was an assistant 
cashier of the Mellon National Bank, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and from 1953 to 1957 he was assistant treasurer of 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp., in New York, N.Y. He 
is a member of the board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. 

He was born on April 9, 1917, in Howard County, 
Md. Mr. Dobbin was educated at the American Institute 
of Banking in Baltimore, Md., and the Graduate School 
of Banking of Rutgers University. From 1940 to 1945 he 
served in the U.S. Navy, serving for 3 years in Cuba and 
2 years in the Pacific. 

Mr. Dobbin is married to the former Julia Morris 
Bruce. They have five children and reside in Owings 
Mills, Md. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Kenneth A. 
Guenther To Be Alternate Executive Director. 
May 23, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to 
nominate Kenneth A. Guenther, of Rockville, Md., to be 
Alternate Executive Director of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

Mr. Guenther has been special assistant for economic 
affairs to Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York since June 
1969. From June 1965 to June 1969, he was a Foreign 


Service Officer assigned to the U.S. Embassy at Santiago, 
Chile, and to the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. From 1960 to 1965 he was with the Department 
of Commerce, working briefly in the Office of Business 
Economics, then in the Far Eastern Division of the 
Bureau of International Commerce. 

He was born on December 1, 1935, in Rochester, N.Y. 
Mr. Guenther received his B.A. from the University of 
Rochester in 1957 and did graduate work at the School of 
Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University and at Yale University. 


Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Three 
Members of the Board of Regents. May 23, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate three persons to be members of the Board of Regents 
of the Uniformed Services University of the Health Sci- 
ences for the terms indicated. They are: 

For a term of 6 years: 
ALFrep A. MaArQuez, of San Francisco, Calif., surgeon and diplo- 


mate, American Board of General Surgery, San Francisco, Calif. 
For a term of 4 years: 


Cares E. Opecaarp, of Seattle, Wash., president, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Joserxu D. Matarazzo, of Portland, Oreg., professor and chairman, 
department of medical psychology, University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School, Portland, Oreg. 

On April 6, 1973, the President announced his inten- 
tion to nominate six members of the Board of Regents 
and announced that he would designate David Packard 
as Chairman of the Board of Regents upon his confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

The Uniformed Services University of the Health Sci- 
ences was created by Public Law 92-426 of September 21, 
1972. The Board of Regents will consist of nine members 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; the Secretary of Defense or his designee; the 
Surgeons General of the Uniformed Services, and as a 
nonvoting, ex officio member, the Dean of the University. 


Disaster Assistance for Iowa 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. May 23, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Iowa as a result of severe storms and flooding, 
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beginning on March 13, which caused serious and wide- 
spread damage to public and private property. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in relief 
and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Iowa Gov. 
Robert D. Ray advised the President that estimates of 
damage to public facilities, homes, and businesses ap- 
proached $32 million. Federal disaster assistance from the 
President’s Disaster Relief Fund will consist primarily of 
debris clearance, protective measures, and repairs to roads, 
bridges, dikes and levees, sewer and water systems, and 
other public facilities damaged by flood waters. As a result 
of the declaration, temporary housing and unemployment 
assistance can be made available to eligible disaster vic- 
tims. Low-interest rate disaster loans also will be made 
authorized by Federal lending agencies. 

Federal relief activities in Iowa will be coordinated by 
the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, under 
the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. Disaster 
assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 7 (Kansas City) 
office have been in the area working under Francis X. 
Tobin, Regional Director. Mr. Tobin will be designated 
as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the State 


in providing Federal disaster assistance under Public Law 
91-606. 


Disaster Assistance for Maine 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Rains and Flooding. May 23, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Maine as a result of heavy rains and flooding, 
beginning on April 24, which caused serious and wide- 
spread damage to public and private property. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in relief 
and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Maine 
Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis advised the President that esti- 
mates of damage to public facilities, homes, and busi- 
nesses exceeded $4 million. Federal assistance from the 
President’s Disaster Relief Fund will consist primarily of 
debris removal and the repair or restoration of damaged 
or destroyed public facilities, including roads, bridges, 
sewer and water systems, and public utilities. Low-interest 
rate disaster loans will be made available by the Small 
Business Administration and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration under the recently enacted Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Maine will be coordinated by 
the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, under 
the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. Disaster 
assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 1 (Boston) office 
have been in the area working under John F. Sullivan, 


Regional Director. Mr. Sullivan will be designated as the 
Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the State in 


providing Federal disaster assistance under Public Law 
91-606. 


Disaster Assistance for Colorado 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Rains and Flooding. May 23, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Colorado as a result of heavy rains, snowmelt, and 
flooding, beginning on May 5, which caused serious and 
widespread damage to public and private property. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in 
relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Colorado 
Gov. John A. Love advised the President that estimates of 
damage to public facilities, homes, and businesses exceeded 
$40 million. Federal assistance from the President’s Dis- 
aster Relief Fund will consist primarily of debris removal 
and the repair or restoration of damaged or destroyed 
public facilities, including roads, bridges, sewer and water 
systems, and public utilities. The President’s declaration 
will also permit the Federal Government to provide tem- 
porary housing accommodations for families whose homes 
were destroyed or seriously damaged and make Disaster 
Unemployment Assistance available to eligible individ- 
uals. Low-interest rate disaster loans will be made avail- 
able by the Small Business Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration under the recently enacted 
Public Law 93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Colorado will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 
Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 8 (Den- 
ver) office have been in the area working under Donald 
G. Eddy, Regional Director. Mr. Eddy will be designated 
as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the State 


in providing Federal disaster assistance under Public Law 
91-606. 


Federal Pay Administration 


Executive Order 11721. May 23, 1973 


PROVIDING FOR FEDERAL PAy ADMINISTRATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by sections 5303, 
5304, and 5305 of title 5, United States Code, and as 


President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 
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Part I—GENERAL PoLicy 


Section 101. Heads of agencies are directed: 

(a) To make full use of the authorities in chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, and the statutory pay sys- 
tems to which section 5301 of that chapter refers to secure 
and maintain the high quality of Federal personnel neces- 
sary for an effective and efficient Government service; 

(b) To use these authorities to (1) motivate employees 
to perform continuously at their full capacity, and (2) 
provide fair treatment in pay matters of all employees 
subject to the statutory pay systems; and 

(c) To take appropriate measures to ensure that the 
Government receives full value for its expenditures for 
salaries and that every employee is paid no more than is 
warranted by the nature of his assignments and the degree 
of competence with which he performs them. 

Sec. 102. As used in this order, the term “agency” has 
the meaning given to it by section 5102(a) of title 5, 
United States Code. 


Part II—ANNvAL Pay REVIEW 


Section 201. The Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, and the Chairman, United States Civil Service 
Commission, are hereby designated as the President’s 
agent under section 5305 of title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 202. The head of each agency employing personnel 
under the statutory pay systems (as defined in section 
5301(c) of title 5, United States Code) shall provide 
such information and technical assistance with respect to 
the statutory pay systems applicable to his agency as may 
be requested by the President’s agent in carrying out the 
provisions of section 5305 of title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 203. The following agencies are designated under 
section 5305 (q) of title 5, United States Code, to prescribe 
the rules necessary to convert the rates of basic pay or 
salaries of officers and employees to the new pay rates as 
adjusted for each statutory pay system under section 5305 
of title 5, United States Code: 

(i) General Schedule—the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; 

(ii) Foreign Service schedules—the Department of 
State; 

(iii) Schedules for the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans Administration—the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


Part III]—Speciat RATES FOR RECRUITMENT AND 
RETENTION 


Section 301(a). The Civil Service Commission is 
hereby designated to exercise— 

(1) the authority of the President under section 
5303(a) and (b) of title 5, United States Code, to estab- 
lish or revise higher minimum rates of pay, and 

(2) the authority of the President under section 


5303(d) of title 5, United States Code, to prescribe con- 
version rules for adjusting an employee’s pay. 

(b) Before exercising these functions for positions com- 
pensated under the Foreign Service schedules or under 
the schedules for physicians, dentists, and nurses in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans 
Administration, the Civil Service Commission shall con- 
sult with the head of the agency concerned. 

Sec. 302(a). Before establishing higher rates of pay 
under section 5303(a) of title 5, United States Code, the 
Civil Service Commission shall consider whether— 

(1) an adequate recruiting program has been imple- 
mented and that attention has been given to the improve- 
ment of working conditions and to other relevant factors; 
and 

(2) adequate recruitment or retention cannot be 
achieved by alternate means such as job redesign or skills 
improvement training programs. 

(b) The Civil Service Commission may not establish 
higher rates for all positions in a statutory grade or level 
in a given area unless the Commission determines that 
adequate recruitment and retention cannot be achieved 
by establishment of higher rates for certain occupations 
or groups of occupations. 

Sec. 303. The Civil Service Commission shall review, 
at least annually, higher rates of pay established under 
section 5303(a) of title 5, United States Code, and shall 
continue, abolish, or revise the higher rates in considera- 
tion of the facts and pertinent criteria under the law and 
this order. 

Sec. 304. An employee’s basic pay rate may not be re- 
duced solely because of a revision to, or cancellation of, 
the higher rates established under section 5303 (a) of title 
5, United States Code. 


Part IV—GENERAL SCHEDULE SYSTEM 


Section 401(a). Heads of agencies shall ensure that 
agency managers and supervisors at all levels use the posi- 
tion classification plan of the General Schedule system as a 
tool for effective and efficient human resources utilization. 

(b) The Civil Service Commission shall revoke the posi- 
tion classification authority of an agency under the Gen- 
eral Schedule whenever the Commission finds, in connec- 
tion with its regular evaluation, or otherwise, that an 
agency has failed to classify its positions in accordance 
with or consistently with applicable standards. 

Sec. 402. The Civil Service Commission shall issue such 
regulations and standards as may be necessary to ensure 
that only those employees whose work is of an acceptable 
level of competence receive periodic step-increases under 


the provisions of section 5335 of title 5, United States 
Code. 


Sec. 403(a). The Civil Service Commission shall re- 
quire each agency employing personnel under the Gen- 
eral Schedule to establish a plan for granting additional 
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step-increases in recognition of high quality performance 
under section 5336 of title 5, United States Code, and shall 
require that the plans (1) be as simple as practicable, (2) 
provide for delegation of authority to an appropriate 
management level, (3) seek to ensure fairness to all em- 
ployees, and (4) provide for informing employees, at least 
annually, of the number of additional step-increases 
granted in their agencies. 

(b) The Civil Service Commission shall (1) establish 
such regulations and standards as it deems appropriate 
for agency plans, (2) aid-and advise agencies in the 
formulation and administration of the plans, and (3) 
evaluate the plans and their operation to ensure that step- 
increases are granted in a manner that is fair to employees 
and provides motivation for high quality performance. 

Sec. 404. The Civil Service Commission, in prescribing 
regulations for higher rates of pay under section 5333 (b) 
of title 5, United States Code, for employees having re- 
sponsibility for supervision of prevailing-rate employees, 
shall give effect to the following: 

(a) An irregular prevailing rate (such as the saved rate 
of a prevailing-rate employee not related to his current 
position) shall not serve to advance the pay rate of a su- 
pervisor under the General Schedule. 

(b) The relative rate-range of a General Schedule 
supervisor and a prevailing-rate employee supervised by 
him shall be considered as well as the specific rate either is 
receiving at a given time. 

(c) Due consideration shall be given to equities among 
General Schedule supervisors as well as those between a 
General Schedule supervisor and a prevailing-rate em- 
ployee supervised by him. 


Part V—Prior OrpER SUPERSEDED 


Section 501. Executive Order 11073 of January 2, 
1963, and Executive Order 11173 of August 20, 1964, 
are hereby superseded. 


RicHarD NIxon 


The White House, 
May 23, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:56 p.m., 
May 23, 1973] 


Domestic Council 


Announcement of Promotion of Five Staff Members To 
Associate Director. May 24, 1973 


The President today announced that five members of 
the Domestic Council staff have been promoted to Asso- 
ciate Director: James H. Cavanaugh, Richard M. Fair- 
banks, James H. Falk, Dana G. Mead, and Geoffrey C. 


Shepard. They will work closely in their new capacities on 
a wide range of domestic problems with Kenneth R. Cole, 
Jr., Executive Director of the Domestic Council. 

Mr. Cavanaugh joined the Domestic Council staff in 
January 1971 to work on health policy. Mr. Cavanaugh’s 
new assignment will be in the field of human resources, 
where he will help to coordinate the deveiopment of edu- 
cation, welfare, veterans affairs, and health policies, work- 
ing closely with the many departments and agencies who 
are interested in these matters. 

Mr. Fairbanks joined the Council’s staff in June 1971 
working on environmental and agricultural problems. He 
will continue to work in all aspects of the natural resources 
area and will also assist in developing the Administration’s 
energy policies. 

Mr. Falk joined the Council’s staff in February 1971. 
At that time he worked on matters of welfare reform and 
our special revenue sharing proposals. Mr. Falk’s new re- 
sponsibilities will be those functions previously assigned 
to the Office of Intergovernmental Relations. These func- 
tions were transferred to the Domestic Council and were 
announced on December 14, 1972. He will work closely 
with State and local officials in order to assure that these 
officials will have a strong voice in the development of 
Administration policy. 

Mr. Mead first worked with the Council’s staff in May 
of 1970 as a White House Fellow. He will continue to work 
on matters of school desegregation, civil rights, as well as 
elementary and secondary education. Mr. Mead’s new 
responsibilities will be in the area of community develop- 
ment where he will work closely with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Department of 
Transportation, and other interested agencies. He will also 
serve as the President’s liaison for District of Columbia 
affairs. 

Mr. Shepard came to the Council’s staff in September 
of 1970 in order to help seek improvements in our criminal 
justice system. Mr. Shepard will continue to work closely 
with the Department of Justice on all aspects of law en- 
forcement, and his new areas of responsibility will include 
efforts to expand the Federal role in combating the prob- 
lems of drug abuse. 

Nore: The White House Press Office also released a listing of the 
revised membership of the Council, as follows: 

Chairman: 

Ricwarp Nixon_-~----~- President of the United States 
Vice Chairman: 
Spiro T. AGNEW Vice President of the United States 
Members: 


James T. LynN_--~~-~-~- Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 


velopment 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Secretary of Labor 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Secretary of the Interior 

Secretary of Commerce 


GeorceE P. SHULTz 
Peter J. BRENNAN--~---- 
Caspar W. WEINBERGER-~— 


Rocers C. B. Morton-—-— 
Freperick B. DentT_~~--~~ 
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Secretary of Agriculture 

Secretary of Transportation 

Attorney General 

Chairman, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers 

Director, Office of Management and 
Budget 

Counsellor to the President 

Administrator of Veterans Affairs 

Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (Acting) 

Chairman, Council on Environmental 
Quality 

Deputy Director, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget 


CLaupE S. BrINEGAR 
Exuiot L. RicHaRDSON-~- 
HERBERT STEIN 


Roy L. Asx 





ANNE ARMSTRONG 
Dona.p E. JoHNsON 
Rosert W. Fri 


Russe. E. Train 


Freperic V. MALEK 


Executive Director: 
KennetH R. Co ze, Jr. 
Associate Directors: 
James H. CavANAuGH 
Ricuarp M. FAIRBANKS 
James H. Farx 

Dana G. MEap 
Gerorrrey C. SHEPARD 


Comptroller of the Currency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
James E.Smith. May 24, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate James E. Smith, of McLean, Va., to be Comptroller 
of the Currency for a term of 5 years. He will succeed 
William B. Camp, who held the position from Novem- 
ber 1966 until March 23, 1973. 

Mr. Smith has been Deputy Under Secretary of the 
Treasury since August 22, 1972. The position was created 
by Public Law 92-302 of May 18, 1972, to replace the 
position Mr. Smith then held, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations. 

He joined the Government in 1955, serving as an in- 
vestigator in the Office of Security at the Department of 
State. From 1957 to 1962 he was a legislative assistant 
to Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota. The following 
year he served as minority counsel to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations. From 1963 until 
he joined the Department of the Treasury in 1969, Mr. 
Smith served on the Washington staff of the American 
Bankers Association as deputy manager and associate fed- 
eral legislative counsel. 

Mr. Smith was born on September 29, 1930, in Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. He holds a B.S. degree from the South Da- 
kota School of Mines and Technology (1952) and an 
LL.B. from the George Washington University (1959). 

He is married to the former Sarah Spear. They have two 
children and reside in McLean, Va. 


Reception for Returned 
Prisoners of War 


The President’s Remarks at the Reception at the 
Department of State. May 24, 1973 


Gentlemen, as you can imagine during my term as 
President of the United States and also before that as 
Vice President, and in other offices, I have spoken to 
many distinguished audiences. I can say to you today 
that this is the most distinguished group I have ever 
addressed, and I have never been prouder than I am at 
this moment to address this group. 

I say that not simply because you are here and because 
the whole Nation shares those views, as you know, some 
of you, I am sure, who have traveled a bit around the 
Nation since you have returned home, but I say it because 
I feel very deeply at this moment, when we have a cul- 
mination of the program which finally has all of you 
returned to the United States, that this is one of those 
critical moments in history that can change the world, 
and we need your help. 

We do not talk to you today, and I do not talk to you 
today simply in terms of thanking you as I do for what 
you have gone through for your country, but I think all 
of you would prefer to think of what you can do now, how 
more you can serve. We need you. The Nation needs you. 
I want to tell you why. 

Before doing so, I want to fill you in for just a moment 
about the program for the balance of this afternoon and 
this evening. 

As you probably know, we have a rather large dinner 
tonight out on the White House lawn. They get the 
statistics for me, and they tell me it is the biggest sit-down 
dinner they have ever had at the White House—1,300 
people. Let me tell you there are a lot of people mad 
because they have not been invited, but we are just having 
you and a few leaders from Congress and two or three 
Cabinet officers and that is all. 

The normal custom at a White House dinner, as you 
know, is for a receiving line, and we considered that. But 
then I timed that out and if Mrs. Nixon and I were to 
stand and shake hands with all 1,300 guests—you, your 
wives or your mothers or the other guests you have with 
you— it would take exactly 3 hours and 20 minutes. That 
is assuming we didn’t chat as you went through the line. 

Now, by the time we went through 3 hours and 20 
minutes, it would be after dinner. You missed enough 
meals in Hanoi without missing one in the White House 
tonight. 

I would be delighted, of course, to meet all of your 
guests. Mrs. Nixon is up on the eighth floor—which, in- 
cidentally, is a much more elegant room than this one— 
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with your wives, having tea, and she will meet all of 
them. I have met many of them, these marvelous, mar- 
velous women, your wives and mothers and others who 
have waited for you and stood by you and by their Nation 
during the period of your captivity. 

And I thought after I finished my remarks, which will 
be in the nature of a briefing, «hat to the extent that time 
permits, I would like to meet those of you who are here. 

Now, it will take quite a bit of time, and some of you— 
of course, I don’t think we have any refreshments, it 
is a little early yet, but coffee maybe—in the mean- 
time, I would like to meet as many of you as I possibly 
can, because a great number did write and wire me, 
upon your return, that you would like to drop by the 
White House and just say hello and there is nothing I 
would like more. 

So, if you have the time, I have the time. Just remember 
we must get through in time for dinner which begins 
around 6:30, as far as you are concerned. 

Now, let me come to the briefing and why I decided 
to have a briefing. Incidentally, we had first thought it 
would be a classified briefing, but while we knew there 
was no problem insofar as leaks as far as this group was 
concerned, our friends in the press have vigorously ob- 
jected and they said, “Look, with 600 there, let us come, 
too.” 

So welcome. We are glad to have our members of the 
press here. This will be on the record. 

I will, however, speak quite bluntly about our foreign 
policy and our defense policy. I will try to tell you as 
much as I can, without divulging any classified informa- 
tion, and I hope that you will take to heart some of the 
things that I say, and particularly pick up the challenge 
that I am going to give you at the conclusion of my re- 
marks today. ; 

I begin with the question: Was it worth it? And I look 
over this group, and I remember having talked to a half 
dozen of you in my office. I think of what you went 
through, and I think of what you have come back to. And 
when you ask that question, was it worth it, you can think 
in personal terms, or you can think in much broader 
terms. 

You could say, oh yes, it was worth it because we proved 
that we could tough it through. And thank God you did, 
because your faith meant a good deal to us. 

But I would like to put it in the larger sense. Your 
sacrifice and the sacrifice of all of your colleagues and 
comrades who died in Vietnam, and the sacrifice of all 
who have served in Vietnam, will have been worth it only 
if we build a world of peace now. That is what it was all 
about. 

We didn’t go to Vietnam for the purpose of conquer- 
ing North Vietnam. We didn’t begin this war. We haven’t 
begun any war in this century, as you know. That is the 
greatness of U.S. foreign policy. We make our mistakes, 


but we always have as our motives defending peace, not 
breaking it, defending freedom, not destroying it. 

But when we think in terms of whether your sacrifice 
then was worth it, we have to think then about the broader 
aspects of peace, whether or not the world you come back 
to, the America you come back to, is a better world or is 
it, shall we say, a world that is not as safe as when you 
went to Hanoi or whatever area you were kept in 
captivity. 

I cannot put it in the context of 614 or 7 years, which 
some of you, of course, have been away. But I can put 
it in the context of the years I have been in this office. 
And perhaps we can see in perspective where we have been 
and where are, but more important, where we are going 
to go. 

First, when I came into this office 44 years ago, 300 
a week were being killed in action in Vietnam. There was 
no plan to end the war, no hope that it was going to be 
ended. Many of you were already prisoners of war. You 
had no hope. 

Looking at the world scene, the United States had no 
communication whatever, in any meaningful sense, with 
the leaders of one-fourth of all the people in the world, 
those who govern the People’s Republic of China. We 
were in constant confrontation with the Soviet Union, 
the other superpower on the earth, with no thought or 
even hope that there was a chance for arms control, or 
trade, or a lessening of tension between these two great 
superpowers. 

There were other troubled areas in the world. Some of 
them still are troubled. But looking at those three areas 
and seeing what has happened since, and then looking 
at the United States, we see some progress has been made. 

Also 41 years ago, this Nation was torn by riots. 
Hundreds of campuses were in flames. The American 
people seemed to have lost their way. There was a desire 
to move away from responsibilities in the world. There was 
a lack of national pride, a lack of patriotism. I don’t 
mean among all the people, not even among a majority, 
but it was there. There was a crisis in terms of whether 
America, the greatest hope for peace in the world today, 
would dash that hope or whether it would be worthy of 
that hope. That was the situation 44 years ago. 

Now in describing that situation, I do not speak criti- 
cally of those who preceded me in this office. President 
Eisenhower, John Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson loved this 
country. They worked for peace as I have tried to work 
for peace. They felt for you as I feel for you. 

What I am simply saying is that in January of 1969 
we did have a critical situation, and we started to move 
on it. And how I wish we could have moved faster. I 
remember that first Christmas in ’69. I met with a group 
of the representatives of the League of Families down in 
the library, and I talked to these wonderful remarkable 
women, and I saw their faith and their courage and their 
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love of country, and I heard them tell me that their hus- 
bands had not gone to Vietnam simply for the purpose 
of getting back. In other words, they rejected totally the 
idea of “Get out, if you will give us our prisoners.” 

They said, in effect, and they didn’t put it this way, but 
one of you put it very well, “Bring our men home, but 
bring them home on their feet and not on their knees.” 
And that is what we have done. 

And so that was our goal over those 4 years. That is 
why we couldn’t achieve it perhaps quite as fast as we 
would have liked. 

But the year 1972 saw remarkable progress, as you 
know. The year 1972, moving into 1973, in January, saw 
the return of all Americans from Vietnam, all of our com- 
bat forces, the return of all of our prisoners of war, the 
end o' the American involvement in Vietnam, a peace 
agreement, which, if adhered to, will mean peace for 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

That was one accomplishment. That is the one that 
most. people talk about. They say, “Thank God that war 
.s over. Thank God we have got peace.” 

But in a broader sense, other events took place that 
will have even more meaning to the world and to peace 
than your return and the end of the war in Vietnam. 

China, for example. That initiative, which was under- 
taken in early 1972, began in ’71, the negotiations, has 
finally started communication between the leaders of the 
People’s Republic of China and the leaders of the United 
States of America. Oh, it doesn’t mean they aren’t still 
Communists and that we are not still people who love 
freedom, but it does mean that instead of having hanging 
over us, looking down the road 10, 15, 20 years from now, 
a possible confrontation with a nation of the most able 
people in the world, armed with nuclear weapons equal 
to our own, instead of having that, there is a chance, a 
very good chance now, that we will have negotiations 
with them rather than confrontation, and that is the key 
to peace in the Pacific. 

And then the second development was the meetings 
with the Soviet leaders. This did not happen just over 
a period of 1972. We worked for the whole 4 years. But 
it culminated in the summit in Moscow. You perhaps 
heard something about it since your return. But looking 
at that summit agreement, a great deal of emphasis can 
be placed on the aspects of trade and our cooperation in 
space and other areas which are important, but the most 
significant development, undoubtedly, was the first step, 
and a very important step, in limiting the arms race in 
the nuclear field. 

We have, therefore, an agreement with the Soviet Un- 
ion on defensive nuclear weapons, where we are both lim- 
ited, and we are moving now toward getting a limitation 
in the offensive field. 


And so those were the developments that occurred in 
the year 1972. 


The other day I was talking to a Congressman. He is 
a Congressman who has always voted for strong national 
defense. He said, “Mr. President, give me an answer to 
my constituents to this question. They say, ‘Since we have 
made such great progress towards peace, we have ended 
the war in Vietnam, we have had this initiative with 
China and this initiative with the Soviet Union, why can’t 
we now reduce our defenses regardless of what the other 
side does and turn that money that we take away from 
defense to the very urgent problems at home?’ ” 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, there is nothing I would 
like to do more. A President never likes to veto a bill when 
it is going to help somebody anyplace in this country— 
our schools or our hospitals or anything that you say. 

But, on the other hand, when we talk now about na- 
tional defense, let me tell you what the challenge is—and 
you can help in this respect—and what the danger is, a 
mortal danger that we face insofar as reduction of our 
defenses is concerned. 

First, our defense budget has been reduced. With a new 
volunteer armed force, considering the increased costs and 
the like, we find that it is approximately a third reduction 
of what it was in 1968. 

But second, we must also look at this situation: When 
they say, “Now that we have made all this progress in 
1972 towards peace, let’s reduce our defenses regardless 
of what the other side does,” what you are doing, in effect, 
is advocating changing a game plan that has worked. 

Let me put it this way: We wouldn’t have ended the 
war in Vietnam with honor, we wouldn’t have had the 
initiative with China, and we would not have had, with- 
out question, the arms control and other agreements 
with the Soviet Union, had the United States not been 
strong and respected. 

Strength without respect is meaningless. That was an- 
other reason why this war had to be ended on an honor- 
able basis, because otherwise we would have lost respect, 
not only of our allies and the neutrals, but also of our 
potential adversaries in the world. 

But when we see what has happened then, we find that 
the Soviet Union, at the present time, is preparing to come 
to the United States for a return summit visit in just a 
few weeks. We are going to have some very intensive nego- 
tiations, They are even more important than the negotia- 
tions we had last year, although those were the first, and 
therefore, the most newsworthy, because they will move in 
arms control and other fields of enormous importance to 
the future of the world. 

But, gentlemen, let me tell you, in the event that the 
President of the United States goes into meetings with 
the Soviet leaders with the Congress of the United States 
having unilaterally cut our defenses, then all hope for an 
arms control agreement is completely destroyed. Because 
when you really get down to it in the field of international 
diplomacy—and this is true of all fields in life—you can’t 
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get something from anybody else unless you have some- 
thing to give. 

And I say to you, we must never send the President of 
the United States into any negotiation with anybody as 
the head of the second strongest nation of the world. 

Now, gentlemen, if you should go out and make that 
kind of a statement, you sometimes may find people say 
to you what they say to me: “Those who are for a strong 
defense are for war, and those who are for disarmament 
are for peace.” It is just the other way around. Disarma- 
ment can lead to peace only if it is mutual. But let the 
day never come when we disarm and the other side arms, 
because that will enormously increase the danger of war. 

Let me describe it in more specific terms. For example, 
in the field of offensive nuclear weapons, we are ready, 
and we believe they are ready, for an agreement in which 
we will mutually agree that we will have a limitation on 
the development of offensive nuclear weapons. 

But in the event, before we go into the negotiations, 
we already have reduced our own strength in that area, 
then their incentive for making a deal is completely out 
the window and we are second and they are first. 

Let’s go further. Many of you have served in Europe, 
I know, and you know one of the points that is going to 
come up in this Congress will be the problem with regard 
to what we do about our forces in Europe. And Ameri- 
cans, 25 years after World War II, justifiably are con- 
cerned about the fact that we carry such a heavy load in 
Europe. 

Very well intentioned men in the House and the Sen- 
ate, therefore, say it is time for us to bring our men home— 
half of them or a third of them or a fourth of them, or 
what have you—regardless of what the other side does. 

But here again, let’s look at what would happen, In 
the fall we are going to have very significant negotiations 
with the Warsaw Pact countries for a mutual reduction 
of forces in Europe, a reduction on our side and on theirs. 
As long as it is a mutual reduction, the stability which is 
essential for peace in that critical area of the world will 
be maintained. 

But if, on the other hand, before we go into those nego- 
tiations this fall, the United States unilaterally reduces its 
forces, all incentive that the Warsaw Pact forces and that 
the Soviet Union would have to reduce theirs is gone, and 
you would create that imbalance which would enormous- 
ly increase instability and the chances for war. 

So what I am saying to you is this: I am for limitation 
of armaments, and I know every one of you is. I am for, 
certainly in the nuclear field, doing everything that we 
can to reduce that danger that is hanging over the world 
today. 

But I also know that it is vitally important that in this 
field of limitation of armaments that we remember that 
the United States of America is not a threat to the peace 
of the world. 


I have traveled in most of the countries of the world. 
I have been to the Communist countries and to the free 
countries. I have yet to talk to a world leader who believes 
that the United States of America threatens his peace or 
his freedom. A strong United States is a force for peace; 
a weak United States means that the peace will be 
threatened. 

And so that is why I say at this point, not that we want 
to be strong in order to dominate anybody else. That 
period is long gone, if it ever did exist in our own minds. 
But what we need to recognize is that we now have a bal- 
ance in the world. We must maintain that balance. And 
that is why, let us keep our defenses up. 

Oh, take the fat off, wherever we possibly can, but keep 
them up and be sure in negotiations we go down only 
if the other side goes down, and if we do that, then we 
contribute to the peace of the world in which we are all 
so very much interested. 

One other subject that is somewhat sensitive that I will 
touch upon only briefly, that I would like to ask for your 
support on, is with regard to the security of the kind of 
negotiations that we have. 

I want to be quite blunt. Had we not had secrecy, had 
we not had secret negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese, had we not had secret negotiations prior to the 
Soviet summit, had we not had secret negotiations over a 
period of time with the Chinese leaders, let me say quite 
bluntly, there would have been no China initiative, there 
would have been no limitation of arms for the Soviet 
Union and no summit, and had we not had that kind of 
security, and that kind of secrecy that allowed for the kind 
of exchange that is essential, you men would still be in 
Hanoi rather than Washington today. 

And let me say, I think it is time in this country to 
quit making national heroes out of those who steal secrets 
and publish them in the newspapers. 

Because, gentlemen, you see, in order to continue these 
great initiatives for peace, we must have confidentiality, 
we must have secret communications. It isn’t that we are 
trying to keep anything from the American people that the 
American people should know. It isn’t that we are trying 
to keep something from the press that the press should 
print. But it is that what we are trying to do is to accom- 
plish our goal, make a deal. And when we are dealing 
with potential adversaries, those negotiations must have 
the highest degree of confidentiality. 

And I can assure you that in my term of office as Presi- 
dent in the first 4 years, and also in this second 4 years, I 
am going to meet my responsibility to protect the national 
security of the United States of America insofar as our 
secrets are concerned. 

And by our secrets, what I am saying here is not that we 
are concerned about every little driblet here and there, but 
what I am concerned about is the highest classified docu- 
ments in our National Security Council files, in the State 
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Department, in the Defense Department, which if they 
get out, for example, in our arms control negotiations with 
the Soviets, would let them know our position before we 
ever got to the table. They don’t tell us theirs. They 
have no problem keeping their secrets. 

I don’t want, and you don’t want, their system and that 
kind of control, but I say it is time for a new sense of 
responsibility in this country and a new sense of dedication 
of everybody in the bureaucracy that if a document is 
classified, keep it classified. 

Now, gentlemen, I turn to the challenge for the future. 
I have talked about the need for strength if we are going 
to have a mutual reduction of armaments in the world, 
and, therefore, of the threat to peace in the world. I have 
talked about the need for national security where our 
highly classified documents are concerned, so we can 
continue these enormously important initiatives for peace. 

I now want to talk about why the United States, after 
all that it has done for the world in World War II, after 
the billions that it has poured out since World War II, 
its sacrifices in Korea, its sacrifices in Vietnam, why we, 
the American people, have to continue to carry this load. 

As I said earlier, believe me, as President, what a relief 
it would be to say, “Now that we have peace in Vietnam, 
we have a new relationship with China and Russia, we can 
simply turn away from the problems of the world and turn 
to the problems at home.” 

I can assure you gentlemen that if we were to follow 
that course, we would find very soon that we would be 
living in a terribly dangerous world. The world is safer 
today than it was 41/4, years ago. It can be more safe in the 
years ahead. But that will only happen provided we 
follow the course that I have tried to lay out to you here 
today. 

As I look to that future, therefore, it is vitally important 
that the United States continue to play the world role. 

Let’s look at just this century. We don’t need to go 
back any further than that. I can imagine some of you in 
those long hours of captivity were thinking back over 
several centuries. But in any event, looking back just over 
this century, World War I, the United States could stand 
aside. After all, there was Britain, there was France, two 
great powers who thought as we did about the world, and 
they could carry the load. And then we came in toward 
the end in World War II. The United States, for a time, 
could stand aside because Britain was still strong, and 
France at the beginning had some strength, but eventu- 
ally we had to come in. 

But today, look at the world. Among the free nations 
of the world there is no one else, not the Japanese, as you 
well know, even though they have the economic strength, 
they do not have the military strength, and cannot be 
allowed to acquire it under their constitution; and not one 
nation in Europe, by itself, or Europe collectively, has the 
strength to be the peacemaker in the world. 


So it is all right here. It is in America. It is in that Oval 
Office, whoever is there, and it is there for the foreseeable 
future. In other words, the United States must maintain 
its strength in order to play a role between the great 
powers of the world and among the great powers of the 
world of reducing the danger of war, because our ideals 
and our goals—subject as they can be to much criticism 
as far as tactics are concerned in the world scene—our 
ideals and our goals are for a world of peace. Our ideals 
and our goals are for a world in which we reduce the bur- 
den of arms, and, therefore, it is vitally important that this 
Nation that has that kind of ideals and that kind of goals 
maintains its strength so that we can play that role. 

But maintaining the strength alone is not enough. It 
must be respected. And that means that we must continue 
to have a policy which commands respect throughout 
the world. We must continue to insist on adherence to 
agreements that are made. We must continue to let the 
world know that while we have no aggressive intentions 
any place in the world, we will stand by our treaty com- 
mitments wherever they are in the world. 

That, you see, is the language of peace rather than 
the language of bugging out of the world and turning to 
what people wistfully might think to be a fortress Amer- 
ica. But let me tell you, fortress America might have been 
before World War II a concept that was viable. Today 
it is ridiculous. We cannot be apart from the world, not 
when weapons that can destroy us are 30 minutes away. 

And so we must play this role. And rather than play- 
ing it in terms of whining about it and complaining about 
it, let us do it proudly, because what greater mission 
could a people have than to say that in these years—the 
seventies—of 1971—2—3-4—5 and 6, when we reach our 
200th birthday, the United States of America played a 
great role in the world and made the world safer not only 
for ourselves but for everybody in the world. That is the 
stake, that is the challenge we must meet. 

Today then, I ask for your support, obviously, for a 
strong national defense. That is like the preacher talking 
to the choir. But I know as far as you are concerned, you 
will be for that, and I hope so many of you will stay in our 
Armed Forces. We need you. 

But also, beyond that, I ask for your support in help- 
ing to develop the national spirit, the faith that we need 
in order to meet our responsibilities in the world. You 
have already contributed enormously to that by your 
statements on your return, by what you have said, what 
you have done, and I am sure you can contribute more 
to it in the future. 

But the young people of America need to hear the 
truth. They will believe you. They will believe you because 
you have suffered so much for this country and have 
proved that you will do anything that you can to do what 
is best for America, not just for yourselves. 

Because, at this particular point, America is the richest 
country in the world; militarily, it is the strongest, and 
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will always have that potential because of its wealth. The 
only question is whether we face up to our world respon- 
sibilities, whether we have the faith, the patriotism, the 
willingness to lead in this critical period. 

Gentlemen, by what you did and what you said on 
your return, you have helped turn this country around. 
You have helped reinstill faith where there was doubt be- 
fore. And for what you have done by your faith, you 
have built up America’s faith. This Nation and the world 
will always be in your debt. 

Those first 4 years in the office were not easy ones for 
me in the international front, fighting for an adequate 
defense budget, fighting for a responsible foreign policy, 
but looking toward the balance of the second 4 years, let 
me say I feel better, because out in this room, I think I 
have some allies, and I will appreciate your help. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:34 p.m. in the West Auditorium at 
the Department of State. 


Dinner Honoring Returned 


Prisoners of War 


The President’s Welcoming Remarks at the Dinner on 
the South Lawn at the White House. May 24, 1973 


Ladies and gentlemen, please be seated, and in a 
moment you will stand again. 

As all of you know, this is the largest dinner ever held 
at the White House, and that in itself would make it 
important. I think you should also know that in this great 
house the most distinguished men and women of the world 
have been entertained, Emperors and Kings and Presi- 
dents and leaders from virtually every nation of the world 
have been honored here, and, of course, they have hon- 
ored this house by being here. 

But I know that I speak for all of the American people 
when I say that never has the White House been more 
proud than it is tonight because of the guests we have 
tonight. 

And our program will begin with an invocation by, I 
understand, the honorary chaplain, Chaplain Gillespie. 
Incidentally, I was wondering if we had picked the right 
chaplain when we selected him. I was just hoping we could 
have gotten that one that Patton had that worked out 
the business so that they had that clear day in the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

But since we can’t get him, the honorary chaplain of 
the POW Camp in Hanoi, Captain Gillespie, will give 
the invocation, and then the chorus, the POW Chorus, 


will sing the POW Hymn, which was composed in the 
camp, and they, I understand, will come up here on the 
stage and sing it. 

So, Mr. Gillespie first. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 8:40 p.m. on the South Lawn at the 
White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Dinner Honoring Returned 
Prisoners of War 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Brig. 
Gen. John P. Flynn, USAF, at the Dinner on the 
South Lawn at the White House. May 24, 1973 


The PrEswENT. It is the custom at the White House 
to have a toast to the honored guest. The difficulty to- 
night is that there are so many honored guests that we 
would be drinking all night and into the middle of the 
day. Somebody said, “What is wrong with that?” 

But tonight, as I was thinking of a toast to propose, 
before doing so I would like all of us to join, I think, in 
a round of applause for the marvelous White House staff 
and all of these service organizations that have put this 
dinner on tonight. [Applause] 

And now to come to the moment of the toast, I think 
you would be interested to know the advice I got from 
some of the senior officers when I asked them how the 
toasts should be proposed, and to a man, each one of them 
said, “Do not propose it to us. We have been toasted, and 
we appreciate the great welcome we have received.” And 
most of them referred to the missing in action, to those 
who have been killed in action, to those who have served 
in Vietnam, and those who are serving today all over the 
world, to those who wear the uniform of the United 
States proudly, as they have worn it so proudly. 

Of course, I could go on and on about the men that 
these strong men and stouthearted men would like for us 
to recognize. I think there is one group, and I will not 
propose the toast to them tonight because I have another 
group that I think deserves that accolade, but one group 
that I would to mention particularly. 

The most difficult decision that I have made since 
being President was on December 18 of last year. [Ap- 
plause] And there were many occasions in that 10-day 
period after the decision was made when I wondered 
whether anyone in this country really supported it. But 
I can tell you this: After having met each one of our 
honored guests this evening, after having talked to them, 
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I think that all of us would like to join in a round of 
applause for the brave men that took those B—52’s in and 
did the job—[applause|—because if they hadn’t done it, 
you wouldn’t be here tonight. 

And now I do come to the moment, and I propose the 
toast. It is traditional on occasion to propose the toast 
to a lady rather than to a man, and on this occasion I 
think of the First Lady and of many first ladies. Of course, 
traditionally the wife of the President is the First Lady of 
this country. 

I can tell you, as I look back over those months and 
years that we have met with the wives and mothers of 
those of you who were prisoners of war, they were and 
are the bravest, most magnificent women I have ever 
met in my life. [Applause] 

And now, if you will give me my official toasting glass, 
I will propose the toast. 

If all of the gentlemen will please rise, tonight, as Pres- 
ident of the United States, I designate every one of the 
women here, the wives, the mothers, and others who are 
guests of our POW’s, as First Ladies. 

Gentlemen, to the First Ladies of America—the First 
Ladies. [Applause] 

Now, to respond to the toast, we will call on the rank- 
ing officer, and as I recall, he was a colonel the last time 
I met him, so we will call him a colonel at the moment, 
but before he gets through, he will be a lot higher than 
that. Colonel Flynn. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL FLYNN. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Nixon, Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Agnew, distinguished 
guests, and fellow returnees and your lovely ladies: 

I know that I have some sympathy from the returnees, 
being sandwiched in between the President of the United 
States and Bob Hope. [Laughter] 

But, sir, in a more serious vein, I would like to express 
our appreciation for being here. We have often said that 
we were privileged to serve our country under difficult 
circumstances. This evening, sir, we would like to state 
that we are privileged indeed to be here as your guests. 
We regret only that our comrades could not return with 
us. 

Sir, I would like to state for all of us that we never lost 
faith in your integrity or your courage, or the courage of 
our people in the country or of our services. 

I would like to state, too, that we do not consider our- 
selves a unique group of men. Rather we are a random 
selection of fate. We consider we are representative of 
what our services produce today, but more importantly, 
our services are drawn from a civilian community and 
we are proud to be citizens of the United States. [Ap- 
plause] 

Mr. President, concerning your decision on Decem- 
ber 18, I would like to assure you, sir, that we knew you 
were in a very lonely position, and the decision was con- 
tested, but I would like to also report to you that when 
we heard heavy bombs impacting in Hanoi, we started 


to go and pack our bags, because we knew we were going 
home. We were going home with honor. 

Now, sir, in recognition of your fortitude, and your 
perseverance under fire, the returnees would like to pre- 
sent to you a token of our esteem to you, sir. 


[At this point, a plaque was presented to the President.) 


And finally, Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, 
we would like to demonstrate a custom which was derived 
in Hanoi when we had achieved communal living, that 
deals with the toasts. This is the toast which was given in 
each of the rooms within the Hanoi prison. 

Mr. Vice, would you propose a toast, please. 

Mr. Vice (A name given to the lowest ranking man 
in the prison camps who traditionally responds to toasts) . 

I propose a toast to the Commander in Chief, the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

THE PresipENnT. As a matter of fact, when Colonel 
Flynn was speaking, I heard that he had already made 
brigadier general. 

I also thought, after his very generous remarks, that I 
should respond appropriately, and so, Brigadier General 
Flynn, I want you to know that with the authority 
vested in me as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, for the balance of this evening you are a full gen- 
eral of the Army. [Applause] 

‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, we come to the real 
reason that it was essential to bring you back and bring 
this war to a conclusion before the end of this year. The 
reason is that I made a promise to Bob Hope. 

Bob Hope told me, when he was in the White House a 
few months ago—this was before we knew you were going 
to return—that he had spent the last 20 Christmases out- 
side of the United States, and the last 12 of them in Viet- 
nam, and he said, “Mr. President, next Christmas I 
would like to spend Christmas with Dolores at home.” 

Bob, you are recognized. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. on the South Lawn at the 
White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Organization of African Unity 


The President’s Letter to King Hassan II of Morocco 
Extending Greetings on the Occasion of the 10th 
Anniversary Meeting of the Organization. 

May 25, 1973 


Your Majesty: 

To the distinguished leaders of Africa assembling in 
Addis Ababa to observe the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Organization of African Unity, I extend my warm per- 
sonal greetings and best wishes of the American people 
on this occasion. The United States has followed closely 
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and with deep admiration the accomplishments of the 
Organization of African Unity in promoting peace and 
progress on that continent. We share your aspirations for 
the progress and development of Africa and for the dig- 
nity and well-being of all African peoples. We look for- 
ward to a continuing close relationship between the United 
States and the countries of your continent. To all mem- 
ber nations and their leaders, we extend our warm con- 
gratulations on past accomplishments and our very best 
wishes for the future. 
Sincerely, 
RicHARD NIxon 


NOTE: King Hassan II of Morocco is president of the Organization 
of African Unity. 


Attorney General 


Remarks of the President and Elliot L. Richardson at 
the Swearing-In Ceremony for Mr. Richardson in the 
East Room at the White House. May 25, 1973 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 


As you know, we are gathered here today for the pur- 
pose of swearing in Elliot Richardson as the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

I was talking to the Chief Justice before the ceremony, 
and he was reminding me of the fact that it was just 4 
years and 4 days ago that in this room I nominated him 
as the Chief Justice of the United States. And in a totally 
nonpartisan way, I believe we should pay our respects to 
the Chief Justice for those 4 years that he has served. 

There is very little I can say about Elliot Richardson 
to this distinguished assemblage, because those who are 
not members of the official family are members of his 
family, and I am sure that all of them think just as highly 
of him as I do, and as the Senate indicated in its over- 
whelming vote of approval. 

I would say first that no man has held the office of 
Attorney General who comes with better qualifications, 
from a legal standpoint, and also qualifications in the 
whole area of the government, which is very important to 
the chief law enforcement officer of this country. 

In the whole area of government, for example, Elliot 
Richardson has served—and I first met him on those 
occasions—in the Eisenhower Administration as Under 
Secretary of HEW. In this Administration he has been 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Defense, and now will be the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He has also been Under Secretary of State, and I 
will announce today, incidentally, that due to the fact that 
he has these unusual qualifications, of having been an 
Under Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense, that 
I have invited him to be a member of the National Secu- 
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rity Council so that he can give us the benefit of his judg- 
ment on the critical national security issues involving 
foreign policy where he has such great expertise and 
experience. 

Now, in the law enforcement field, just to remind some 
of you that may have forgotten how much he has done, 
President Eisenhower appointed him to be a U.S. Attor- 
ney in Massachusetts. He made a distinguished record in 
a fight against organized crime, so distinguished, as a 
matter of fact, that he went on to elective victories in the 
State of Massachusetts. And in that case he was elected 
both to the office of lieutenant governor and also to the 
office of attorney general of his State. 

As a matter of fact, I was just thinking of his back- 
ground and how distinguished it is, the years that he has 
spent in political and public life, and I was thinking of 
my own, and I was thinking of how similar it was in some 
ways and how different in others. And it is different, very 
different, in one way. He has been able to do something 
that I have never been able to do. He has carried Massa- 
chusetts twice. 

But not simply because of that political success and not 
simply because of his broad experience in government and 
his experience in the law, with his magnificent record at 
the Harvard Law School and then as a law clerk to two 
of the great judges of the Court, but because of the man 
he is, of his character, I think he will be one of the finest 
men, one of the ablest men ever to hold the office of 
Attorney General of the United States. 


I am very proud to present him. And the Chief Justice 
will now administer the oath. 


[At this point, Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice of the United States, 
administered the oath of office.] 

Tue Preswent. The Attorney General has not been 
able to make any public statements about his new position 
until the Senate in its wisdom finally approved him or 
gave its advice and consent to the President for his ap- 
proval in nomination. 

But after all of those days of silence, except before a 
Senate committee, I think we would all like to have a few 
words from the Attorney General of the United States. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL RicHaRDSON. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, Mr. Chief Justice Burger, 
Mrs. Burger, my Cabinet colleagues and Members of the 
Senate and of the House, friends from Massachusetts, 
from the Department of State, from the Department of 
HEW, from the Department of Defense, from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and friends: 

First, Mr. President, I would like to say that I shall 
forever be grateful to you for giving me the opportunity 
to serve in the Department of Defense. It was a brief chap- 
ter, to be sure, and yet a memorable one. No one who has 
had the privilege of being part of that Department can 
ever forget the sense of participation with patriotic and 
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dedicated people who have devoted their lives to concerns 
greater than themselves. 

You spoke a moment ago, Mr. President, of the wis- 
dom of the Senate. I am grateful to that wisdom for 
having seen to it that I would still be Secretary of Defense 
on that unforgettable evening here at the White House 
last night, when the prisoners of war and their wives were 
here. That was a very proud moment for me, simply to 
realize that I was a part of the defense establishment of 
the United States and that these were men who belonged 
to it. Certainly no one who has seen them and heard them, 
least of all, no one who has heard them express their feel- 
ing for you, can ever forget it. 

It is going to be confusing for a little while, because I 
don’t think it has been very often that a man has left the 
Department of Defense to acquire the title of General. 
The hardest thing, of course, about transitions from job 
to job is the severance of relations or at least their inter- 
ruption, and the good thing about these experiences has 
always been that there has been an opportunity to come 
to know and to develop associations with people who are 
devoting themselves to the public interest and who are 
decent, honorable, capable people, whose greatest rewards 
and satisfactions lie in the awareness that their lives are 
devoted to the public interest. 

I have been more privileged than most to have seen 
such individuals in many government settings. 

So, while one of the worst things about a transition 
is the interruption of relations, one of the best is the oppor- 
tunity to develop new ones. I look forward to the associa- 
tions that I shall be developing with the dedicated career 
professionals of the Department of Justice. 

As a lawyer, I look forward also to renewing my own 
participation in a legal job in a Department whose con- 
cern is with the law and with the administration of jus- 
tice. The first concern of the administration of justice 
must, of course, be the individual. The second concern 
is the truth. The first of these demands fairness. The sec- 
ond demands fearlessness. I shall do my utmost to be 
faithful to both. 

This is a time, of course, when the institutions of our 
government are under stress, and yet, I would suggest to 
you, and I know you will agree with me, that this is not 
because their structure is not sound. It is sound, and it is 
strong, and it will endure. 

If there are flaws, they are in ourselves, and our task 
must be one therefore not of redesign, but of renewal, of 
reaffirmation—treaffirmation especially of those standards 
for ourselves in which all of us believe. 

I am grateful, Mr. President, for the charge you have 
given me to take part in that task of renewal and 
reaffirmation. 

THe Presment. The Attorney General and Mrs. 
Richardson would like to meet all of you, who do not 
have any great matters pending before the courts at the 


moment or to discuss with the Attorney General, in the 
State Dining Room, and there will be coffee served. And 
while most of you have known him before, you have not 
known him as the Attorney General of the United States 
and we are proud to have him as our guest in that capacity 
today. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


The President’s Residence in 
San Clemente 


Summary of Transactions in Connection With 
Purchase. May 25, 1973 


A newspaper on the West Coast recently published a 
totally unfounded news account concerning the funds 
with which the President’s home in San Clemente was 
purchased. 

The Nixons’ purchase of their San Clemente home was 
financed by a combination of proceeds from the sale of 
their New York apartment, a mortgage executed by the 
Title Insurance and Trust Co., and loans from a personal 
friend. There were absolutely no other outside sources of 
funds involved in the purchase of the home. 

The attached statement is a chronological summary of 
the transactions involved. 


STATEMENT DESCRIBING THE FINANCING OF THE HOME 
OF THE PRESIDENT IN SAN CLEMENTE, CALIFORNIA 


In July, 1969, having sold their New York City apart- 
ment, the Nixons bought their present home in San 
Clemente. The 5.9 acre homesite that the Nixons wished 
to buy was part of a larger (26 acre) tract which the 
sellers insisted be sold as a single unit. It was the Nixons’ 
intention to seek a compatible buyer for all but the 5.9 
acres on which the residence they wished to buy was 
located, and this was announced at the time. 

The recognized need for privacy and security for a 
President’s home necessitated the search for a compatible 
buyer. It was thought that at some future date the Rich- 
ard Nixon Foundation might be a compatible buyer of 
the property if it met the needs of the Foundation as a pos- 
sible site for a Presidential library. 

Prior to the closing of the sale in July of 1969, no com- 
patible buyer had been found and, therefore, it was nec- 
essary for the Nixons to acquire, temporarily, the entire 
tract. To meet the larger down payment which this re- 
quired, the Nixons received a loan from a personal friend, 
Mr. Robert Abplanalp. This loan, and a subsequent loan 
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from Mr. Abplanalp in 1970, were the only outside 
financing used in the purchase of the property. 

The Title Insurance anc Trust Co. was appointed as 
the trustee to buy the property and to hold formal 
title to it in order to facilitate the disposal of the portion 
of the property the Nixons did not plan on keeping for 
their own use. Under this arrangement the portion of the 
surrounding property which the Nixons did not intend 
to keep could later be sold to a compatible buyer without 
renegotiating the mortgage. 

On July 15, 1969, the trustee completed the purchase 
of the property for a total of $1,400,000. The trustee 
paid $400,000 in cash, furnished by the Nixons, and 
executed a mortgage to the sellers for the balance. 

Under California law, the mortgage was secured only 
by the property and involved no further personal 
liability. 

In September 1969, the Nixons directed the Title In- 
surance and Trust Co.—acting as their trustee—to acquire 
from S. H. Elmore for $100,000 an additional 2.9 acres 
immediately adjacent to the Cotton property to provide 
better access and privacy. The trustee acquired this prop- 
erty by paying $20,000 in cash, furnished by the Nixons, 
and by executing a purchase money mortgage to the seller 
for the remaining $80,000. This mortgage and the mort- 
gage on the Cotton property are recorded in Orange 
County, Calif. 

Thus, the total price of the entire property, consisting 
of the Cotton and Elmore tracts, was $1,500,000. In addi- 
tion, the Nixons have spent, to date, $123,514 for im- 
provements to the house and the 5.9 acre homesite. 

In order to provide temporary financing to meet the 
objective of the purchases as previously explained, the 
Nixons borrowed a total of $625,000 from Mr. Abplanalp 
and gave Mr. Abplanalp their personal promissory notes 
bearing interest at 8 percent. 

On December 15, 1970, the Nixons carried out their 
plan to sell the property they did not want. It was pur- 
chased by an investment company set up by Mr. Abpla- 
nalp for the purpose of acquiring and holding this land. 
The price was $1,249,000 which was paid as follows: The 
cancellation of the outstanding loans from Mr. Abplanalp 
(with the exception of accrued interest) totaling 
$625,000; the assumption of the mortgage on the Elmore 
property, which at that time amounted to $64,000; and 
the assumption of $560,000 of the $900,000 remaining 
mortgage on the Cotton property. This left the Nixons 
responsible for only that portion of the mortgage covering 
their 5.9 acres in accordance with their original intent. 
This sale was accomplished by executing an assignment 
of an interest in the trust and delivering it to the trustee, 
the Title Insurance and Trust Co, 

Therefore, the total cost of the San Clemente property, 
and the investment of the Nixons is as follows: 


Cotton property 
Elmore property 
Improvements to date by the Nixons 


Torat Cost 


Less: Purchase price of surrounding 
land as described above $1, 249, 000 


Net investment by the President (5.9 
$ 374,514 


acre home-site area) 


KEY BISCAYNE PROPERTY 


As previously announced, the Nixons own the houses 
at 516 and 500 Bay Lane in Key Biscayne. Mr. C. G. 
Rebozo has owned and occupied the residence at 490 Bay 
Lane for many years. 

In order to provide Presidential support such as office 
space, communications, and security, the General Services 
Administration leases the two other houses in the com- 
pound, the house at 478 Bay Lane which is owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert H. Abplanalp and the house at 468 Bay 
Lane which is owned by Mr. Edwin H. Underwood. Mr. 
Underwood is trustee for the Indiana National Bank of 
Indianapolis which in turn is trustee for the family of A. 
Edward Campbell, the former owner. 

The ownership of these properties and the mortgages 
on them are a matter of public record. 


Prayer For Peace, Memorial Day, 
May 28, 1973 


Proclamation 4218. May 25, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


This day of memorial to those who have given their 
lives to preserve America’s freedom over the centuries has 
special meaning for us in 1973. The longest and most 
difficult war in our history is over. The brave men who 
served so well in that conflict are home again; our valiant 
prisoners are free at last and reunited with their loved 
ones—all made possible by the firm resolve of the Ameri- 
can people. Thus our prayers for peace this day are also 
prayers of thanksgiving. 

Through our history we have seen despotisms and ideol- 
ogies come and declare themselves the wave of the future, 
crushing freedom under foot—but each has passed, and 
freedom, sure as spring, has pushed up through the ruins 
again to reaffirm the essential dignity of man. 
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Americans have been on the side of that dignity in every 
war we have fought. Today, freedom survives in South 
Vietnam, and generations hence, the literature of liberty 
will tell that America demonstrated fully and finally its 
great commitment to its founding principles by fighting on 
behalf of just eighteen million people half a world away— 
and by achieving at last what we fought for. 

Those who stood at Hue and Khe Sanh were the 
spiritual descendants of the heroes of Chosin, Bastogne, 
Gettysburg and Lexington. The patriotic line continues 
unbroken. America called, and the answer came back yes. 

Now those soldiers and sailors and airmen who have 
kept freedom’s faith look to America—not for thanks, 
but to know if we have marked their deeds and if, in the 
way we live our freedom, we are determined to be worthy 
of those deeds. 

Only by working to make war obsolete in the future 
can we truly redeem the sacrifices of patriots who fell in 
the wars of the past. The tensions which still exist among 
nations will yield to negotiation if we are steadfast in our 
purpose and patient in our endeavor. New relationships 
are already taking shape, pointing to the creation of a 
more stable and open world, a world in which hatred 
and discrimination are replaced by brotherhood and un- 
derstanding—above all, a world free forever of fear and 
want and war. 

This is the dream for which generations of American 
fighting men have made the ultimate sacrifice, from the 
bridge at Concord to the jungles of Vietnam. It can be 
achieved. Their sacrifices have moved us ever closer 
to it. 

The Congress, by a joint resolution approved May 11, 
1950, has requested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve each Memorial Day as a day of prayer for perma- 
nent peace. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate Memo- 
rial Day, Monday, May 28, 1973, as a day of prayer for 
permanent peace, and I designate the hour beginning 
in each locality at 11 o'clock in the morning of that day 
as a time to unite in prayer. 

I urge the press, radio, television, and all other infor- 
mation media to cooperate in this observance. 

As a special mark of respect for those Americans who 
have given their lives in the war in Vietnam, I direct that 
the flag of the United States be flown at half-staff all day 
on Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels of the Federal Government throughout the United 
States and all areas under its jurisdiction and control. 

I also request the Governors of the United States and 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the appro- 
priate officials of all local units of government to direct 
that the flag be flown at half-staff on all public buildings 


during that entire day, and request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff from their 
homes for the same period. 

In Witness WueEreoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-fifth day of May, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:55 p.m., 
May 25, 1973] 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


May 21 


The President today accepted, with regret and with 
appreciation for his outstanding service to the Nation, 
the resignation of Daniel Bartlett, Jr., as United States 
Attorney for the Eastern District of Missouri. 


May 22 
Republican National Chairman George H. Bush, Sen- 
ators Hugh Scott and Robert P. Griffin, and Congress- 


men Gerald R. Ford and Leslie C. Arends met with the 
President at the White House. 
May 23 

Mary T. Brooks, Director of the Mint, called on the 
President at the White House to present him with the 
first strike of a medal commemorating his second term in 
office. 

The President received the American Legion’s 1970 
Robert L. Hague Merchant Marine Achievement Award. 

Republican National Chairman George H. Bush and 
Senator Bob Dole of Kansas, former Chairman, met with 
the President at the White House. 

The President today accepted with special regret the 
resignation of Richard A. Wahl as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Patent Office. 

The President today accepted with special regret the 
resignation of Roger T. Kelley as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 

The President today announced that he has designated 
four persons to represent him during the inauguration 
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ceremonies for His Excellency Dr. Hector J. Campora as 
President of the Argentine Republic, May 23-27, 1973. 
They are: 


Representative of the President, to head the Delegation: 

Witu1aM P. Rocers, Secretary of State. 

Representatives of the President, with the rank of Special Am- 
bassador: 

Joun Davis Lopce, U.S. Ambassador to Argentina. 

Wiiu1aM B. Saxse, U.S. Senator from Ohio. 

Davin E. SatTerFIELD III, U.S. Representative from Virginia. 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Anthony J. Jurich as Senior Adviser to the Executive 
Director of the Council on International Economic Policy. 

The President attended a reception for Republican 
leaders of the House of Representatives at Blair House. 


May 24 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, met with the President at the 
White House to report on his meetings in Paris with North 
Vietnamese representative Le Duc Tho. 
May 25 

Lt. Col. John Dramesi, USAF, of Blackwood, N.J. 
called on the President at the White House to present 
him with an American flag which he had made while held 
as a prisoner of war in North Vietnam. 

The President met with members of the Cabinet at the 
White House. 


The President left Washington for a stay at his home 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 22, 1973 


MatTHEW J. Harvey, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, vice Bert M. 
Tollefson, Jr., resigned. 

ArTHUR F. SAMPSON, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Administrator of General Services, vice 
Robert L. Kunzig, resigned. 

Gravy Perry, Jr., of Alabama, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the term of 4 years expiring June 30, 
1977, vice Thomas Hal Clarke. 


Submitted May 23, 1973 


TERENCE E. McCrary, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice 
Robert C. Moot, resigned. 

Jack L. Bowers, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, vice Charles 
L. Ill, resigned. 

TrtToN H. Dossrn, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice An- 
drew E. Gibson, resigned. 

KENNETH A. GUENTHER, of Maryland, to be 
Alternate Executive Director of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (new posi- 
tion). 

The following-named persons to be Members 
of the Board of Regents of the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences 
for the terms indicated: (new positions) 

For a term of 4 years: 
CHARLES E. ODEGAARD, Of Washington 
JosEPH D. Matarazzo, of Oregon 
For a term of 6 years: 
ALFRED A. MaRQueEz, of California 


Submitted May 24, 1973 


JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, of Virginia, to be 
Secretary of Defense, vice Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson. 

Wrtt1amM EGAN CoLsBy, of Maryland, to be 
Director of Central Intelligence, vice 
James R. Schlesinger. 


Submitted May 25, 1973 


JaMEs E. SmMitu, of Virginia, to be Comp- 
troller of the Currency, vice William B. 
Camp, resigned. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released May 19, 1973 
Advance text: Armed Forces Day address 


Released May 22, 1973 


Fact sheet: POW dinner 

News briefing: on the President’s statements 
on the Watergate investigation—by 
Leonard Garment, Special Consultant and 
Counsel to the President, and J. Fred 
Buzhardt, Special Counsel to the President 


Released May 23, 1973 


News briefing: on economic developments in 
April—by Herbert Stein, Chairman, and 
Marina von N. Whitman, member, Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers 

News briefing: on Republican Congressional 
leadership meeting with the President— 
by Senator Hugh Scott and Congressman 
Gerald R. Ford 


Released May 24, 1973 


Biographical data (5 releases) : 
James H. Cavanaugh, Associate Director, 
Domestic Council 
Richard M. Fairbanks, Associate Director, 
Domestic Council 
James H. Falk, Associate Director, Do- 
mestic Council 
Dana G. Mead, Associate Director, Do- 
mestic Council 
Geoffrey C. Shepard, Associate Director, 
Domestic Council 
Fact sheet: POW dinner 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 24, 1973 


Public Law 93-37 
An act to authorize appropriations for the 
Indian Claims Commission for fiscal year 
1974, and for other purposes. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be printed next week. 
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